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WHO'S WHO 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS are the un- 
conscious authors of our feature story for this 
week, Barcelona Again Returns to Spain. Though 
double the length of our normal articles, this story 
had to be cut to the barest essentials. A multitude 
of added quotations, all very pertinent, had to be 
cast aside. The testimony is given by eye-witnesses 
and transmitted by the most reputable press serv- 
ices. Would that the same quality of reporting had 
characterized the news that was sent from Barce- 
lona during the past three years. . . . GAULT 
MACGOWAN follows up our pieced-together narra- 
tive with a smashing analysis of Barcelona as a 
festering spot of pseudo-democracy. He was there 
during the Red domination of the city. As previ- 
ously recorded, Mr. Macgowan is a feature writer 
on the New York Sun and former foreign corre- 
spondent for the press of this country. . .. HILAIRE 
BELLOC enlivens our columns after a too lengthy 
absence. As always, Mr. Belloc writes as a man who 
knows clearly what he knows and writes decisively 
what he writes. .. . RICHARD E. MULCAHY, 
compared in age and attainment with Hilaire Belloc, 
is on the opposite side. He spent five years on the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange and is now a student 
of economics in the graduate school of Mount 
St. Michael’s, Spokane, Wash. . . . CATHOLIC 
PRESS MONTH is being observed through Febru- 
ary. We would insistently urge our readers to 
spread the knowledge of Catholic publications and 
thus diffuse Catholic thought as expressed in peri- 
odicals and books. 
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OUR felicitations and warmest expression of devo- 
tion are offered to his Holiness, Pius XI, who will 
celebrate on February 12 the seventeenth anni- 
versary of his coronation. Seventeen full years they 
have been, marked by tragic sorrows and signal 
triumphs. His name is in benediction the world over 
for his energetic efforts in behalf of the working 
classes. He is revered among the nations for his 
fearless defense of liberty and justice regardless of 
race or creed. This year, which marks the tenth 
anniversary of the Lateran Treaty, the whole 
Church unites with his Holiness in offering particu- 
lar thanksgiving to God that peace, which was 
seriously endangered last September, is still main- 
tained in Europe. 


FEBRUARY, designated as Catholic Press Month, 
blossomed out into innumerable displays and ex- 
hibits, in schools and colleges, in book stores and 
parish libraries and halls. We have visited some of 
these in our vicinity, have even traveled as far 
north as the Bronx, away east to Brooklyn, and 
have actually ducked under the river to Jersey. 
We were impressed. If such things happen around 
New York, where competition in arousing interest 
is so keen, how much greater must have been the 
enthusiasm in other centers. For the past two 
months, we have received requests for display 
material from all parts of the country. We have 
endeavored to cooperate, but the demand was so 
great that our facilities nearly broke down. How- 
ever, we heartily approve of Catholic Press Month, 
of magazine and book exhibits, of speeches and 
teas and suppers and receptions. We believe firmly 
that there should be, in every Catholic home, every 
week, at least one copy of the diocesan paper and 
one copy of AMERICA. That would mean a balanced 
diet of news and comment. 


FINANCIALLY, the past year has been low in the 
matter of donations to religious and charitable 
causes. Nevertheless, in its annual report, the 
Catholic Medical Mission Board states that “we 
have reached the peak of aid to the missions dur- 
ing the past five years.” Out of the offices at 10 
West Seventeenth Street, New York, went 340 
boxes of medical supplies, weighing 30,807 pounds. 
These cases were despatched to thirty-two differ- 
ent missionary communities in China, Africa, In- 
dia, West Indies, Pacific Islands, Solomon Islands, 
Philippine Islands, South America, Alaska, etc. The 
contents were suited to the needs of each mission, 
according to the answers to the questionnaires sent 
out to the directors of the missions. “Of the boxes 
sent out,” says the report, “sixty-five were medical 
mission kits containing a selection of forty-one 
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items, enough to equip a first-aid dispensary.” 
Medical aid to the missions is the first-hand help 
to spiritual aid, and it is to this phase of the aposto- 
late that “The Daughters of Mary, Health of the 
Sick,” devote their zealous lives. Approved in 1935, 
this little community has steadily grown in num- 
bers and expanded in its activities. In addition to 
supervising the shipments of the Medical Mission 
Board, the community aims at establishing nurs- 
ing schools through which native women may be 
trained as skilled nurses. With new members, the 
years will bring fulfilment. 


IN THE fewest words, true to form, former Gover- 
nor Alfred E. Smith said the most things concern- 
ing problems of the American Negro when he 
spoke on February 2 at a luncheon held in the 
Empire State Building on behalf of Lincoln Uni- 
versity. “It strikes me,” said Mr. Smith, “that the 
remarkable thing is not that we have a Negro 
problem but that the Negro is so little of a problem 
and has come so far in such a short time.” What 
problem there is, he observed, is in part a white 
problem. It is no longer sectional, but national; and 
much of its solution lies in helping the Negroes to 
work out their economic and educational future by 
educational opportunity and by no longer “crowd- 
ing them into slums, both country slums and city 
slums”; for “opportunity is all they ask.” We hope 
that Governor Smith’s words will be heeded not 
only by the friends of Lincoln University, but by all 
who realize, as he does, the need to “make this a 
better and more harmonious country” as well as by 
those who have at heart the spiritual good of count- 
less souls. 


SILENCE was rigidly observed on the editorial 
pages of the newspapers that we have read, and 
that means many, on the recovery of Barcelona by 
General Franco and on the flight of the Loyalists. 
This event was the most momentous in the full 
course of the Spanish War. And yet, editorially 
it was not deemed worthy of comment. The reason 
for the abysmal silence on the part of the editorial 
writers was, perhaps, the fact that they found 
nothing to condemn, no atrocities, no cruelties, no 
injustices, in the Franco-Nationalists’ treatment of 
their late enemies in Barcelona. They must have 
noted much that could be approved, but approve 
they would not. Hence, they remained mute. In 
the following columns, we have recorded the story 
of Barcelona through jottings supplied by the news- 
paper correspondents. It builds itself up into a 
powerful and dramatic narrative. On it, we rest 
our case in favor of General Franco’s Nationalist 


movement. 























BARCELONA ACAIN 
RETURNS TO SPAIN 


(Herewith are presented significant excerpts from 
the reports of newepaper ts in Spain, 
as published in the New York newspapers. These 
excerpts are selected for their documentary value. 
They are convincing answers to the lies and other 
types of calimnious propaganda offered to the 
American newspaper-reading public in regard to 
the Spanish Nationalists and General Franco. They 
are, moreover, convincing proofs of the confidence 
which should be placed in the Nationalist move- 
ment as the regenerator of Spain. The quotations 
are taken from the newspapers dated from January 
26 to January 31. By way of preface, there is 
quoted a paragraph from an editorial in the New 
York Times for January 26—THE EpITor.) 


The Challenge 


AMERICAN policy in these matters is certain to 
be governed in large part by the manner in which 
the immediate situation in Barcelona is handled by 
the conquerors of that city. Passions have run high, 
the struggle has been long and bitter, and in the 
circumstances there is an inevitable risk of mass 
reprisals and wholesale punishment inflicted on 
marked men and women. Whatever else lies ahead 
for unhappy Spain, and troubled Europe, it is cer- 
tain that from the point of view of American opin- 
ion the first acid test of the Burgos Government 
will be provided by its ability to exercise restraint 
at Barcelona and to prevent such measures of re- 
taliation. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 26) 


Barcelona Welcomes Her Deliverers 


Barcelona, Jan. 26. (Dispatch to the Times, Lon- 
don) Amid scenes of great enthusiasm Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco’s troops entered Barcelona 
today. 

Small columns of troops which infiltrated into 
the center of the city with the red and gold Nation- 
alist (Insurgent) flag at their head were suddenly 
engulfed by seething, cheering, clapping throngs. 

Your correspondent’s car, which was the first to 

cruise down the great “diagonals” and enter the 
Plaza de Catalunya, was surrounded by crowds of 
madly excited Barcelonians, who, with red and gold 
bunting in their hands, mounted the mudguards, 
footboards and bonnet, cheering with arms up- 
raised in the Franco salute. Tears mingled with the 
shouting and laughter. The people seemed torn be- 
tween hysterical abandon and disbelief. (N. Y. 
Times, Jan. 27) 
Barcelona, Jan. 26. (U.P.) Women, weeping hys- 
terically, ran into the streets to crowd around our 
automobile. Men ran alongside shouting: “Viva 
Espana! Now we are in Spain.” 

They meant that they had not considered them- 
selves “in Spain” while the Loyalists held the city. 

Red and gold flags mingled with bedsheets—flags 
of peace—flying from almost every balcony as the 


Insurgents marched into the heart of Barcelona 
where five converging columns were welcomed by 
cheering crowds. 

When our automobile reached the streets known 
as the diagonals, heading toward the heart of the 
city, the first group we saw was a band of crippled 
children who raised their crutches in welcome and 
sang the Insurgent hymn. 

Closer to the heart of the city, the crowd stopped 

our automobile, and girls ran from the houses to 
embrace the incoming troops. An old woman kissed 
the hand of a Rebel officer with me. Men climbed 
to the hood of our car and waved the Rebel flag. 
(N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 27) 
Barcelona, Jan. 26. (I.N.S.) Columns of Insurgent 
troops began moving into the city at noon. Two 
hours later they were still marching triumphantly 
through the streets packed with wildly cheering 
crowds. 

The Insurgent red and gold colors appeared mag- 
ically throughout the city. Falangist songs and slo- 
gans were sung and chanted. 

The crowds broke ranks to embrace the soldiers 
and when the cavalrymen appeared, ran into the 
streets to kiss their horses, because they could not 
reach the riders. (N. Y. Journal American, Jan. 26) 
Barcelona, Jan. 26. (U.P.) The crush in the streets 
was terrific. Once a door flew open and a group of 
dark-haired girls rushed out and embraced Navar- 
rese soldiers marching into the center of the city. 

Old women, tears streaming down their wrin- 
kled cheeks, knelt in the shell-pitted streets and 
kissed the hands of Franco’s Navarrese, black- 
shirted Italian legionnaires and bearded Moors 
from Africa. Men, women and children, some cry- 
ing and others laughing in their hysteria, crowded 
around military trucks to catch white bread tossed 
to them by laughing soldiers. Catalonian sefioritas 
threw their arms around Franco’s soldiers and 
swung arm in arm with them down the broad ram- 
blas. 

Barcelona, after months of siege, was giving 
Franco’s conquerors the greatest reception ever 
known in Spain. (N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 27) 


Franco First Feeds Barcelona 


Burgos, Jan. 25. (A.P.) Insurgent headquarters an- 
nounced today that trucks had been loaded with 
provisions at Tarragona, Vendrell and Villanueva y 
Geltru, Catalonian ports south of Barcelona, ready 
to move into Barcelona immediately after occupa- 
tion by Insurgents. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 26) 
Zaragoza, Jan. 26. (A.P.) Hundreds of Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco’s women “shock troops,” 
many of them daughters of Spanish grandees, 
awaited orders today to enter Barcelona and set up 
soup kitchens and bread lines. 

Members of Beneficencia de Guerra, these wom- 
en are picked and trained with extreme care. 

These and other arrangements for the civil reor- 
ganization of the former capital of Loyalist Spain 
were worked out down to the last detail. 

Huge food stores have been collected for months 
and earmarked for Barcelona. Even last fall, shop 
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owners were complaining because they were being 
saved “for Barcelona.” 

When they enter the Catalonian capital, the 
women will hand out bread, chocolate and canned 
meat or fish. These were made ready in trucks 
bearing such signs as “from Navarre to its brothers 
in Barcelona.” 

Meanwhile, Auzilio Social, the regular social aid 
organization operating in the wake of the women 
shock troops, prepared to open free restaurants. 

The Insurgents planned for Mass to be offered in 

the open early in the occupation, perhaps in the 
open air. (N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 26) 
Barcelona, Jan. 26. (I.N.S.) The trucks laden with 
food and medical supplies which accompanied 
Franco’s armies into the Catalonian capital were 
posted in the Plaza de Catalunya and in other 
squares of the city, and the distribution of neces- 
saries to the Barcelona population was begun im- 
mediately. (N. Y. Journal American, Jan. 26) 
Barcelona, Jan. 26. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) 
From other trucks passing through side streets re- 
lief workers were handing out tins of condensed 
milk, sardines and tunnyfish, white bread, sausage 
and chocolate bars. (Barcelona advices to The As- 
sociated Press said 1,764,000 pounds of bread, 60,- 
000 cans of milk and 200,000 portions of meat 
were handed out.) (N. Y. Times, Jan. 27) 
Barcelona, Jan. 26. (I.N.S.) The trucks took up sta- 
tions at busy intersections, protected by police. 
With them came blue-uniformed and white-aproned 
sefioritas of social relief organizations who imme- 
diately began distribution of flour, bread, rice, con- 
densed milk, sugar and chocolate to long queues of 
women and children. (N. Y. Journal American, 
Jan. 26) 
Barcelona, Jan. 26. (U.P.) Long caravans of food 
trucks followed the tanks and troops. Franco’s war- 
ships, headed by the crack cruiser, Canarias, 
steamed into the harbor escorting a fleet of food 
ships. (N. Y. Daily News, Jan. 27) 


Burgos, (P.N.S.) Word has been received that the 
city of San Sebastian is sending to Barcelona twen- 
ty trucks, loaded with foodstuffs. 

Other cities also are sending foodstuffs, and 
among them is one shipment of 16,000 pounds or 
enough to keep Barcelona for the first three days 
until transportation is normalized. (N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Jan. 27) 

Barcelona, Jan. 27. (A.P.) Cooperative stores, 
which formerly sold only to certain groups, were 
ordered to serve the whole public under the super- 
vision of a controller of supplies. (N. Y. Times, 
Jan. 28) 

Barcelona, Jan. 27. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) 
For several days motor trucks loaded with food 
have been parked along the road between Sara- 
gossa and Barcelona, awaiting the fall of Barcelona, 
but Republican destruction of bridges, roads and 
railways has slowed up transport already strained 
with war traffic. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 28) 
Barcelona, Jan. 27. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) 
General Franco’s Transport is working day and 
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night. His troops and war prisoners are rushing 
work on temporary bridges to get food supplies 
into Barcelona to relieve its famished 2,000,000 in- 
habitants. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 28) 

Barcelona, Jan. 27. (I.N.S.) From all sections of 
Insurgent Spain trucks loaded with food continued 
to roll in. By tonight, 8,000 tons of foodstuffs, in- 
cluding milk, reached the city, enough to last three 
days for the long under-nourished populace of 1,- 
500,000. Arrangements were made for the delivery 
of 3,000 tons a day. (N. Y. Daily Mirror, Jan. 28) 
Barcelona, Jan. 27. (A.P.) A blue-uniformed corps 
of women workers, Franco’s Ausilio Social, was 
distributing food twice daily, first between noon 
and 1 p.m., and again between 6 and 7 p.m. Most of 
the men, women and children were bareheaded, 
despite northern Spain’s hard winter. Many had no 
coats and some even were without shoes. (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, Jan. 28) 

Barcelona, Jan. 28. One of the slogans of General- 
issimo Francisco Franco is Pan y Paz—and as 
“bread and peace” are just about what everybody 
in Spain now wants most, the Generalissimo has 
almost everything in his favor to get the country 
behind him. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 29) 


Return of Order to Barcelona 


Barcelona, Jan. 26. (U.P.) Rebel officials—a city 
council already had been appointed by Franco— 
immediately began organizing the new regime 
while the incoming trucks and ships brought food 
for the city. (N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 26) 
London, Jan. 26. (I.N.S.) Mayor Miguel Mateu, 
newly-appointed Mayor of Barcelona, stationed 
Civil Guards and shock police throughout the city 
as a precaution against looting, Reuters continued. 
(N. Y. Journal American, Jan. 26) 

Barcelona, Jan. 26. (U.P.) Thousands of engineers, 
doctors, nurses, police and technicians streamed 
into the city behind the conquering troops. It was 
announced that Franco would provide ample food 
for three days and restore electric power, water 
and telephone communications within twenty-four 
hours. (N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 27) 

Barcelona, Jan. 27. (A.P.) Regular police forces 
rapidly were replacing the original forces of occu- 
pation. With General Alvarez in personal command 
the city’s wheels slowly started turning. Newly ap- 
pointed City Councilors met at the Grand Hotel to 
discuss reestablishment of public utilities. (N. Y. 
Times, Jan. 28) 

Barcelona, Jan. 28. (Special Cable to the N. Y. 
Times) The center of the city has now been cleared 
of troops, mules and transport conveyances, and 
machine guns have been removed from street 
corners. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 29) 

Barcelona, Jan. 29. (Special Cable to the N. Y. 
Times) Determined efforts are being made to re- 
store normal business activity. The Nationalists 
have put millions of Burgos pesetas into circulation. 
They have authorized the exchange of Burgos 
pesetas for pre-war pesetas at face value. (N. Y. 
Times, Jan. 30) 
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Barcelona, Jan. 29. (Special Cable to the N. Y. 
Times) Although the herculean task of cleaning up 
Barcelona confronts its newly installed municipal 
government, the city’s external appearance already 
shows noticeable improvement. Street cars, elec- 
tricity, gas, water and all other public services are 
functioning normally. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 30) 


Barcelona, Jan. 30. (A.P.) In Barcelona private 
companies were ordered by the new Government to 
pay their employes a month’s wages in advance. 
A special commission was ordered to control credits 
for private industry. The Insurgent Government 
poured money into the former government capital 
to enable stores and banks to reopen. Full electric 
service was restored. (N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 
30) 

Barcelona, Jan. 27. (U.P.) Thousands of persons 
knelt in prayer at noon today in the Plaza de Ca- 
talunya in the first open-air Mass in the city since 
the start of the civil war thirty months ago. An 
Insurgent field chaplain officiated at the Mass, and 
the band of Gen. Yague’s Moroccan column pro- 
vided music. (N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 28) 


Barcelona, Jan. 28. (Special cable to the N. Y. 
Times) Morning Mass was again offered in the 
Plaza de Catalunya. General Emilio Solchaga, ac- 
companied by three divisional commanders—Gen- 
erals Ascensio, Sanchez and Vega—stood at the 
head of almost 10,000 of his famous Navarre Corps, 
which had borne the brunt of the Barcelona cam- 
paign, while an army chaplain offered Mass before 
a simple wooden altar. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 29) 
Barcelona, Jan. 27. (U. P. Staff Correspondent) Ar- 
rangements were made to celebrate Masses at all 
churches. In all the city only one church had been 
opened under the Loyalist regime, Rebel authorities 
said. This one was for the Basques. (N. Y. World- 
Telegram, Jan. 27) 


Pardon to the Innocent 


Hendaye, Jan. 26. (A.P.) The radio station was 
reopened with Insurgents in charge. An Insurgent 
broadcaster called on retreating Government troops 
and sympathizers to surrender without prolonging 
the fight in the rest of Catalonia. 

“Surrender and you can count on the pardon of 
General Franco,” he said. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 27) 


Barcelona, Jan. 26. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) 
The following proclamation was issued: 
“Barcelonians, do not fear! The Red rulers who 
have cheated you will never return.” (N. Y. Times, 
Jan. 27) 
Barcelona, Jan. 28. (U.P.) The proclamation prom- 
ised the Catalonians that “your language will not 
be persecuted; your customs and traditions will be 
respected.” (N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 28) 
Barcelona, Jan. 28. (Special cable to the N. Y. 
Times) An official radio message tells the Republi- 
can wounded still left in Barcelona war hospitals 
that they have nothing to fear and will be treated 
exactly as before the occupation. Nurses and doc- 
tors are requested to cooperate with General 
Franco in this task (N. Y. Times, Jan. 29) 


Vatican City, Jan. 28. (A.P.) A Vatican news ser- 
vice said today that in the absence of reports of 
cruelty from Barcelona since its capture by the 
Spanish Insurgents, Pope Pius had not considered 
it necessary to make any appeal to Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco for clemency. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 
29) 

Barcelona, Jan. 27. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) 
All prisoners are to be placed in concentration 
camps to await trial before military tribunals. 
Those found guilty of murders or assassinations 
will be summarily executed, but those who fought 
with the Republican army by force of circum- 
stances have nothing to fear, it is emphasized. 
(N. Y. Times, Jan. 28) 

Barcelona, Jan. 26. (U.P.) Captured troops will be 
put to work repairing damage done by their re- 
treating comrades. They will build bridges, via- 
ducts, dams, tunnels and repair railroad lines to 
Lerida and Tarragona. (N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 
27) 


Flight of the Popular Front 


Perpignan, Jan. 25. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) 
The Spanish Loyalist Minister of Communications, 
Bernardo Giner de los Rios, accompanied by his 
wife, crossed into France today, and came to Per- 
pignan. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 26) 

Zaragossa, Jan. 28. (Special Cable to the N. Y. 
Times) The Nationalists reported that they had 
found in the Barcelona mansion that had been oc- 
cupied by Premier Juan Negrin a strong-box labeled 
“Property of the Prime Minister’ and containing a 
large sum of foreign currency as well as an assort- 
ment of jeweled ornaments. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 29) 


Perpignan, Jan. 26. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) 
Dr. Juan Negrin, the Loyalist Premier, has rented 
the villa Casa Batile, at the half-French, half-Span- 
ish village of Perthus, where he will literally have 
his front door in France and his back door in Spain. 
(N. Y. Times, Jan. 27) 

Perthus, Jan. 28. (U.P.) Refugees brought reports 
of a bitter quarrel between Juan Negrin, Premier 
of Loyalist Spain, and Luis Companys, head of the 
Catalonian Government. They said Negrin de- 
nounced the flight of the Catalan army before the 
Rebels, and Companys retorted that Catalonia was 
sick of war. (N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 28) 


Burgos. (P.N.S.) The whereabouts of President 
Azania has been veiled in mystery for some days, 
but today, when the Nationalists took over Barce- 
lona, it was learned that in company with Julio 
Alvarez del Vayo, Foreign Minister, he left Barce- 
lona by plane yesterday. According to attendants 
at the airport he took two strong-boxes, one weigh- 
ing about 165 pounds, and the other seventy-five, 
with him. The strong-boxes were known to contain 
precious jewels of great value and gold. The des- 
tination of the plane was learned to be Paris, where, 
it is understood, they will see Léon Blum immedi- 
ately. (N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 27) 

Barcelona, Jan. 27. (I.N.S.) Since arriving in Bar- 
celona, I have heard many complaints from minor 
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Government officials regarding the manner in 
which the members of Premier Juan Negrin’s Cabi- 
net fled to the north. (N. Y. Journal American, 
Jan. 27) 
Perthus, Jan. 30. (U.P.) Arrivals on the French 
side of the frontier were reported to include Fran- 
cisco Largo Caballero, left-wing Socialist leader 
and former Premier; José Giral, another former 
Loyalist Premier; Colonel Juan Ascensio, an Anar- 
chist in the Loyalist army, and a number of writers 
and educators. (N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 30) 
Perpignan, Jan. 29. (A.P.) Foreign Minister Julio 
Alvarez del Vayo was said to have commanded 
Government troops to guard the frontier to prevent 
public officials from trying to flee into France. 
(N. Y. Times, Jan. 30) 
Perpignan, Jan. 3. (U.P.) Premier Juan Negrin 
was publicly insulted at La Junquera. The Premier 
was shouted down when he attempted to address a 
crowd. Rather than face further incidents, Negrin 
left La Junquera without completing his effort to 
rally the people to restore order and continue re- 
— in Catalonia. (N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 
) 
Paris, Jan. 29. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) It is 
understood that works of Goya, Velasquez, Titian 
and El] Greco, which had been assembled at Bar- 
celona, have been removed to the Chateau de Pe- 
ralda north of Figueras, about ten miles from the 
French frontier. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 30) 


Prisoners Held by Loyalists 


Perpignan, Jan. 25. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) 
One hundred inhabitants suspected of belonging to 
a “Fifth Column” of Insurgent sympathizers be- 
cause they refused to dig trenches or fight in the 
defense of the city, were reported to have been shot 
in the streets, according to the Associated Press. 
(N. Y. Times, Jan. 26) 

Barcelona, Jan. 26. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) 
Most of the important prisoners confined in the 
seminary of Montjuich and elsewhere had been 
taken on with the Republican army into Northern 
Catalonia. Others were set at liberty. It is thought 
at least 800 political prisoners have been removed. 
(N. Y. Times, Jan. 27) 

Barcelona, Jan. 26. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) 
Last night Rachdu Emiral, the Turkish commercial 
agent in Barcelona, went to San Elias Prison, 
where 600 men were held, and to Las Corts Prison, 
where there were 500 women prisoners, demanding 
their release. The prison governor immediately 
complied. Some of those freed had spent two years 
in cells. Today General Franco opened the Montju- 
ich Prison, holding nearly 2,000 men, and the Esta- 
do Prison, holding 1,500 men. These freed political 
prisoners roamed the streets nearly delirious with 
joy. General Franco’s soldiers scoured the streets 
looking for relatives among those released. (N. Y. 
Times, Jan. 27) 

Barcelona, Jan. 30. (A.P.) The Rebels charged that 
hundreds of prisoners taken by the Loyalists had 
been subjected to “barbarous terror.” (N. Y. World- 
Telegram, Jan. 30) 
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Barcelona, Jan. 30. (U.P.) Intervention by the in- 
ternational Red Cross workers led to release of at 
least 5,000 prisoners as the Loyalist armies retreat- 
ed north from Barcelona, according to eye-witness 
accounts published by Rebel officials today. 

Women, who had been held prisoners by the Loy- 
alists in the convent in Las Corts, were freed by 
Red Cross workers, who risked their own lives and 
defied assault guards, who had intended to remove 
the women to Gerona, the Rebel reports said. 

One of the woman prisoners was quoted by Reb- 
els as saying that prostitutes and women held on 
criminal charges had been freed Tuesday night, but 
political prisoners were not permitted to leave and 
some of them feared they might be killed by guards 
3 the last minute. (N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 

) 

Barcelona, Jan. 30. (Special Cable to the N. Y. 
Times) Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s judicial 
authorities face a gigantic task in verifying atrocity 
and general terrorism accusations against known 
and alleged extremists, in addition to ordinary crimi- 
nals, who are said to have been active here through- 
out the Republican (Loyalist) regime. Today they 
escorted foreign press correspondents on a tour of 
about forty clandestine prisons maintained apart 
~~ regular places of detention under official con- 
trol. 

Convents apparently were the favorite sites se- 

lected by Marxists and anarchist labor organiza- 
tions and the Republicans’ secret military informa- 
tion service, the dreaded S.I.M., as their “dungeons 
and torture chambers” for Rightists. (N. Y. Times, 
Jan. 31.) 
Barcelona, Jan. 30. (Special Cable to the N. Y. 
Times) Mental rather than physical torture, how- 
ever, seems to have been the aim at other prisons I 
visited, especially Vall Major Convent and Mun- 
taner Academy for Children, both of which evident- 
ly were controlled by the S.I.M. In these places 
according to recently released prisoners, a strong 
electric light would be focused on a prisoner reluc- 
tant to give information, and rings that prevented 
his closing his eyelids would be used in an effort to 
force him to talk. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 31) 


Barcelona, Jan. 31. (P.N.S.) New details regarding 
the reign of terror in this city under the Barcelona 
Government were uncovered today when it was 
learned that a cheka, organized by Indalecio Prieto, 
foreign Minister without Portfolio, who is now in 
Chile, was responsible for more than 60,000 assas- 
sinations. The organization, called S.I.M., was under 
the direction of a Russian named Zubiroff. S.I.M. 
employed over 2,000 agents, some of whom receive 
salaries as high as 12,000 pesetas a month, all of 
which were paid directly by the Comintern, the 
Communist Third International. (N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Jan. 31) 

Barcelona, Jan. 30. (Special Cable to the N. Y. 
Times) San Juanistas convent in the Calle Zara- 
gossa Street was maintained as a secret prison by 
the F.A.I., or Iberian Anarchists Federation. It 
had a large number of specially constructed cells in 

(Continued on page 448) 


























FESTERING BARCELONA 


AS THE STOOGE 


OF STALIN 


The virus of propaganda is now dried up at its source 


GAULT MACGOWAN 











THE FALL of Barcelona has brought down with a 
crash the carefully constructed propaganda ma- 
chine of the Marxist emissaries that has dictated 
for so long the Spanish news picture. Like a breath 
of wind in a miasma, the entry of the Nationalist 
troops into the historic Mediterranean seaport gave 
to the news a reality it had lost for the past three 
years. Vestiges of the old coloring were left, but 
they faded dismally in the suddenly released tor- 
rent of truth. Governmental hand-outs from Loyal- 
ist headquarters ceased; the censorship vanished 
and the tale of strategic retreats was seen for what 
it was in fact—a tale of maladministration and 
rout. 

Three significant facts stood out in the news of 
the fall of Barcelona. One was the cheers of the 
people when the liberating troops entered. Not all 
the people maybe. Many had fled. But a sufficient 
number to get into newspaper headlines and enough 
to convince the world that the real Barcelona was 
glad. Even that was something. Yesterday, the 
propagandists declared the city was solidly for the 
Left. 


Next was the startling appearance of the story 
of the forced levy on the waiters, servants and old 
people in the capital for labor to build fortifica- 
tions to repel the Nationalists; and the cabled news 
that those who refused were shot on the grounds 
that they belonged to the “Fifth Column” of Franco 
sympathizers. We could not have been told that 
yesterday. 

The third was the laconic report from the Nation- 
alists: “The city was found to be extremely dirty. 
Evidently the sanitary services had not functioned 
regularly.” 

When I sent my first dispatch from Barcelona 
in 1937, I began with the words: “The once proud 
city of Barcelona is a mess today. It looks like a 
section of the lower East Side after house wreck- 
ers have moved in.” That was written before there 
was any bombardment of the city. It was written 
when the desolation of the city was solely at- 
tributable to the Loyalist Government; when An- 
archists, Communists, Socialists and Liberals were 
quarreling among themselves for control of the 
Popular Front. 

I wrote the lines then to report what happens 





in the first stages of a “Red” administration—in- 
efficiency. And it is plain today that Barcelona got 
it. It seems plain from the lessons of modern his- 
tory that social revolution dictated by the teach- 
ings of Moscow begins with it, however it may end. 
Why has there been a concerted effort to hush 
it up? 

Almost the last shot in the Marxist propaganda 
revealed the kind of explosive that has been used 
to stir the people of America to a mistaken par- 
tisanship in this tragic Civil War. While all neutral 
sources agreed that the famous Moroccan Army 
Corps, commanded by General Yague and the 
Navarre brigades were the first to enter the city, 
Premier Juan Negrin in his retreat on the French 
frontier, issued a communique: “Barcelona is now 
occupied by Italian troops.” 

Now no military historian of the fall of Barcelona 
would wish to deny the presence of Italians in the 
Nationalist forces. General Franco himself tele- 
graphed to Mussolini with the declaration: “I am 
grateful for the brilliant efforts of the Italian 
troops who will receive the laurel of triumph with 
their Spanish comrades in Barcelona.” But the help 
of Italian troops is a different matter from the cap- 
ture of Barcelona by “Italian troops.” What the 
impartial critic of the occasion wants to know is 
why it should be necessary to over-emphasize 
Italian participation in this ridiculous manner? 

There seems to be only one answer and it is the 
cause that has been splitting communities in this 
country wide open for the past twelve months. That 
is the deliberate attempt to make everyone out to 
be a “Fascist” who does not stand for the destruc- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church by violence. 
And to make everyone a “foe of democracy” who 
does not excuse the excesses of the Left. All who 
take their stand on “Social Justice” are Fascist in 
the bright lexicon of Marxism. And a Fascist is 
ipso facto an anti-Semite. Thus has propaganda 
divided the people of the earth. 

The fall of Barcelona has revealed the lies in 
the classification. Are we too far gone to redress 
the wrong analysis? That is the question that faces 
the world today. 

As Spain is built again, so better feeling between 
faiths in this country needs to be rebuilt in a new 
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solidarity. To the last ditch in the Barcelona strug- 
gle, there was a split even among the Christian 
churches; a split in opinion also in Catholic ranks 
despite the martyrdom of the Church in Spain. 
Propaganda for and against the lifting of the em- 
bargo on the supply of arms to Spain was sup- 
ported by Christians on both sides. 

The impartial observer of the current scene may 
think that perhaps there was something to be said 
on both sides. But as Douglas Jerrold wrote long 
ago, “that is exactly what the Communists want 
you to say.” From now on, the impartial armchair 
observer will have the opportunity of checking 
whether Jerrold was right or the now historic 
Barcelona “hand-outs.” 

There have been some three years of Leftist rule 
in Barcelona. Nationalist Spain has now moved 
its capital there. Maybe we shall now be subjected 
to a deluge of Franco propaganda. At worst that 
will be a corrective. It will give the world a fair 
opportunity to judge which is the healthiest. But 
my own forecast is this. Barcelona will dry up as 
a propaganda base. It was an Augean stable of 
Marxist strategy. It had the men, the money and 
the brains. Now President Azana and the balance 
of the treasure from the Bank of Spain have lost 
caste as a news source. It is doubtful if he will be 





able again to find another equally forceful refuge. 

The secret of Barcelona that may now be re- 
vealed was this. It was the business outlet for the 
activities of the Third International. Ever since 
foreign governments began to quarrel with the 
Soviets over propaganda emanating from Moscow, 
it has been the policy of Stalin to dissociate his 
Government from the international promotion of 
Marxism and world revolution. The Third Inter- 
national thus took up its headquarters in Paris, 
Germany and Czechoslovakia being ruled out in 
turn. 

But in Paris, the Third International could only 
organize, preach and recruit. It could go only as 
far as a Communist can go in this country in 
proselyting for his faith. And thus Barcelona, 
within easy flying distance by French Airways, 
became the stooge of Stalin—the outpost of Marx- 
ist Imperialism in Europe. 

Now Barcelona has fallen. Its significance should 
be an instant lifting of clouds on the international 
horizon. The war that was being promoted for the 
Spring will be postponed. The capture of Barcelo- 
na, and the death-blow to its propaganda set-up, 
may mean that we shall not even have to fight 
the war on paper. And that, at any rate, will spare 
our nerves this summer. 


THE CHURCH IS AT WAR 
AND THE WORLD IN PERIL 


The real issue is conflict between Christ and His opponents 


HILAIRE BELLOC 











THE most interesting thing of our time is the fact 
that people do not appreciate the nature of the 
great struggle which is proceeding in all nations of 
Europe, at least, and America, and a great part 
among the people of Asia as well. 

You may hear on all sides that it is a struggle 
between Communism on the one hand and a thing 
called “Fascism” on the other. People who are not 
so silly as to say that will say that there is a strug- 
gle between an old traditional world and a new 
world which is trying to be born. Others with nar- 
rower outlook call it a struggle between certain 
races or nations—which it certainly is not, for it is 
universal. Others think it a mere quarrel between 
rich and poor. 
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Now all these explanations of what is going on 
are in their various degrees imperfect, or down- 
right nonsense. What is going on is a conflict be- 
tween the Catholic Church and its opponents. 

Certainly, the greater part of those taking the 
struggle most seriously and most intelligently do 
not recognize that truth; yet it is the central truth 
of the whole affair. It is not recognized because we 
are all of us dealing with indirect effects, and there- 
by miss the main causes, for the main causes of any 
social happening are deep-seated and therefore hid- 
den. But unless we understand that the whole mod- 
ern conflict pivots on the Faith and is one more 
example of what has gone on throughout the ages, 
the quarrel between the Faith and the world, we 




















shall go wrong on the nature of the peril which the 
world is running. For the peril the modern world is 
running is not the peril of being captured by this or 
that theory or race or philosophy, but of losing that 
which made our civilization. 

What made our civilization was the Faith and 
according to the loss of that creative force our 
civilization will sink. If that force be wholly lost, 
our civilization will be lost with it: we are heading 
for chaos. 

It was the Faith, as I wrote in The Crisis of 
Civilization, which gradually and indirectly trans- 
formed the slave into the serf, and the serf into the 
free peasant. It was the Faith which took the guild, 
inherited from the Pagan Empire, and set it up for 
the foundational thing it was during all the great 
medieval period: the guarantee of freedom. It was 
the Faith which by its moral atmosphere checked 
and curbed usury—that usury whereby Pagan So- 
ciety, before the triumph of the Church, had been 
thoroughly sapped and which today is sapping us 
again. It was the disruption of Catholic unity in 
Europe which let in all the evils from the extreme 
of which we now suffer and are in peril of dissolu- 
tion. 

Dr. Inge wrote the other day a remarkable sen- 
tence to the effect that unless the world return to 
the teachings of Our Lord it would perish. Nothing, 
he said, could restore us but the morals and doc- 
trines of Christ. He is a highly intelligent man, as 
everybody knows, and, what is next in importance, 
a highly instructed man. He came near the truth, 
and so far as it went, what he said was indeed the 
truth. 

But he did not add to it the supplementary clause 
which alone would have given his judgment a full 
meaning. He did not add that only one institution 
has preserved an unbroken tradition of that Divine 
teaching which he rightly presumes to be the nec- 
essary and unique medicine for our modern dis- 
ease. He did not say this because he does not be- 
lieve it; he does not think that the Catholic Church 
speaks with the voice of Christ or is the only thing 
in the full tradition of Christ. Yet it would puzzle 
him, or any other man, to tell us what thing upon 
this earth can put forward such a claim, unless it 
be the Church according to its own definition: 
Catholic, Apostolic and One. 

Consider any one of the main points on which 
men are now either actually fighting or ready to 
fight. Put these points in the form of a question: 
“What is the right doctrine proceeding from the 
authority of Christ on property?” Or again: “What 
is the right doctrine on marriage?” Or again: 
“What is the right doctrine on war?” To these and 
all the main questions, you get on the authority of 
the Church an answer. Outside the Church you get 
any number of conflicting answers. No one can 
point to this or that as a final authority, save 
when we point to what we accept as the salutary 
philosophy of life. 

That does not prove the Faith to be justified in 
its claims, but it does establish the fact that there 
is only one claim to united authority on earth. 

Further, note this: that on every capital ques- 


tion an answer to which is essential for the settle- 
ment of mankind, the answer of the Church is 
based upon a number of supporting principles 
which prevent the falsehood of exaggeration and 
the falsehood of treating universal matters as 
though they were single issues. Thus, in the matter 
of property: the Church affirms the right of prop- 
erty. She does not say, as the Communist says, 
property in the means of production is immoral; 
she says, property is a moral institution, whether 
it be in consumable goods or in productive goods. 
She also says that every human being has a right 
to live according to human standards, everyone has 
a right to what the Church calls “human bread.” 
Further, human dignity must be safeguarded. Eco- 
nomic pressure, when it becomes so coercive as to 
produce what the reigning Pope has called condi- 
tions “little removed from slavery,” is immoral. 

Further, the Faith presupposes a stable social 
organization; it therefore does not presuppose un- 
restricted competition. The Church’s doctrine of 
property is supported with a whole network of al- 
lied propositions which between them would, were 
they applied in practice, produce a stable and a 
happy society. 

Or take another cognate point. Does the individ- 
ual exist for the State or the State for the individ- 
ual? On that question turns the whole of the quar- 
rel between despotism and freedom. There, again, 
the Church has an answer perfectly clear but mul- 
tiple. 

The State exists for the family, and the family 
and the State both exist for the better life, physical, 
but still more spiritual, of the individual. But the 
State has the right to demand of its citizens de- 
fense against aggression and obedience to rational 
laws; civic authority is from God, but the abuse of 
it is not from God. Where this authority conflicts 
with the law of God, that authority has no standing. 

The Church has never yet in her long history 
produced or inspired a society subject to tyranny 
as a principle, nor has she ever produced a society 
in which the authority of the civil magistrate was 
denied. 

At the root of all her politics and of all her social 
instruction lies her clear doctrine of the family; 
but of the family created for the salvation of the 
individual itself. 

Now the tragic peril of our time is that false 
remedies, remedies with imperfect authority, reme- 
dies based on one insufficient principle, remedies 
nourished in extremes, are proposed for the mortal 
disease that is upon us. Man under industrial capi- 
talism suffers injustice. Therefore, says that which 
is conflict with the Faith, let us get rid of property 
in the means of production and the injustice will 
disappear. It will, indeed, but at the expense of 
something even worse taking its place. For the only 
alternative to property as a social institution is 
slavery universal. 

Briefly we must begin by aiming at the conver- 
sion of Society, failing which no scheme of stable 
economic freedom will stand. We came, remember, 
out of slavery; our society was once wholly based 
on slavery and to slavery it is returning. As a 
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defense against such a decline there is none but the 
general counter-action of Catholicism. 

Married lives are always under some strain, often 
under a tragic strain, almost intolerable. Th 
fore, says that which is in conflict with the Faith, 
let us get rid of marriage by a system of faé¢ile 


divorce, and the evils attendant on marriage will 
disappear. They will, but evils inhumanly worse will 
appear in thdir place, for you will have destroyed 
nO Oe ae SE SE OS, Se Se 
long delay you will have destroyed the life of 

ety itself. 


MR. MORGENTHAU, 
MEET MR. ARISTOTLE! 


Just how modern is modern big business? 


RICHARD E. MULCAHY, S.J. 











WHEN a critic told him that he could not be such 
a great philosopher because he was broke, Thales 
of Miletus (640-546 B.C.) resolved to prove his 
brain power by making a fortune. It was the win- 
ter time; and Thales learned that there would be a 
bumper crop of olives the following harvest. So 
with his last few drachmae he acquired options on 
all the olive-presses in his home town of Miletus 
and in nearby Chios. Then came the harvest, and 
the olives, and the urgent demand for presses. 
Thales set his own price on olive-presses, made a 
cleanup, and established beyond all reproach his 
reputation for wisdom. 

This story of an ancient monopolist is just one 
of the many incidents in the lives of Grecian finan- 
ciers, which were told by the great philosopher, 
Aristotle (384-322 B.C.). Personally, he frowned 
upon the practice of making money but, bowing to 
the needs of frail man, he collected these stories for 
the benefit of his readers. And when we read them, 
are we surprised! What we thought was the latest, 
streamlined, financial coup, we find was pulled off 
by some ancient Greek over two thousand years 
ago. In their day of glory, Grecian Governments 
also had to worry about gold standards and bal- 
anced and unbalanced budgets. They too had their 
Morgenthaus, Baruchs and Morgans. And the story 
of how these men centuries ago solved the same 
problems that today trouble our modern govern- 
ments is more than interesting. 

For example, when Mr. Roosevelt told us that the 
only place we could enjoy our gold was in jail, we 
sold it to him for $20.63 an ounce. Then the price 
of the yellow metal was raised to $35 an ounce; 
and the Government made two billion dollars on 
the deal. It was clever—but it wasn’t new. 

Centuries before Mr. Roosevelt was born, a cer- 
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tain Mr. Pythocles (died, 317 B.C.), one of the best 
Athenian “brain-trusters,”’ found his State in debt. 
So he recommended to his fellow Athenians this 
simple proposition: “Let’s buy from our citizens at 
the market price of two drachmae all the lead they 
mine in Laurium. Then we’ll set the price at six 
drachmae, and, thereby, balance the budget.” He 
probably didn’t make as much as the Roosevelt two 
billion; but Athens didn’t have 130,000,000 people. 

One of the humorous psychological facts of a 
very funny money system is our hidden gold re- 
serve. Down in the heart of Kentucky, in a new 
building especially constructed for the purpose, 
protected by secret locks, complicated combina- 
tions, machine-guns and troops, is stored our huge 
gold supply. In a certain sense, this vast fortune 
lies there idle; for our money is not convertible into 
it. It is kept in that private mansion in Kentucky, 
not even to look at; but just to read about in the 
weekly report of the Federal Reserve. One Con- 
gressman wisely remarked that it would be a lot 
more convenient if the gold should suddenly fall 
through to the center of the earth; for then we 
would be spared the expense of protecting it. 

A Persian, Didales, operating near the Black 
Sea went us one better: he had the hidden-reserve, 
and a fine looking one too—the one thing he did 
not have was the money! When his War Veterans 
were demanding their bonuses, he explained to 
them that he had funds hidden in a certain place. 
They all marched there to collect; and Didales, go- 
ing ahead, covered the packs of his mules with sil- 
ver plates that he had found in a temple. The sol- 
diers saw the silver plates, believed that Didales 
had plenty of money, and were satisfied. It looks as 
if the Congressman was right: in the money busi- 
ness it is not what you have that counts, it is what 























people think you have. Perhaps that is why our 
banks can lend the same dollar to seven different 
customers at the same time. But it might be wise 
to add that there came a day of reckoning for Mr. 
Didales. He eventually had to pay his soldiers. 
What would happen if our banks had to pay all 
their depositors? 

Another incongruous feature of this same mone- 
tary system is that, whenever it needs more money, 
the Government borrows it from private bankers 
who have not any money. So, instead of receiving 
real United States dollars, the Government re- 
ceives only bank-credit, for which it pays interest, 
however, as if it had received real money. In place 
of this needlessly expensive method of deficit-fi- 
nancing many proposals are being made that the 
Government simply use its own credit. 

These new plans have a precedent in the financial 
history of the fellow countrymen of Achilles and 
Hector. The Clazomenians, for instance, in need of 
money struck an iron coinage to represent twenty 
talents of silver, and then traded these new coins to 
their citizens for real silver. Later when they had 
plenty of silver they called in the iron coins. Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse (432-367 B.C.), when faced with 
the same shortage, made coins of tin; and then, in 
keeping with our modern spirit of propaganda, 
broadcasted to his citizens the great value of the 
new coins. When his speech did not go over, he 
passed a decree that the tin had to be considered as 
silver. Orthodox economists may frown on these 
practices; but, at least, this can be said: the Gre- 
cian method was just as secure and effective as our 
own is. Besides, it did not cost them a billion dol- 
lars a year for interest. 

In his usual manner, Aristotle not only tells us 
how money is made, but what money really is. To 
him money is a unit of exchange, not wealth in it- 
self; it is only a convention, something not natural. 
And so he concludes that, if the traders decide to 
substitute a new commodity as the standard of 
their monetary system, the old coins are worthless. 
What, then, would happen to our thirteen billion 
dollar gold supply in the Kentucky mansion? 

Besides the money question, the other chief em- 
barrassing problem that our Government has to 
face today is taxation. We need money to run the 
Government and to help the unemployed. The an- 
cient Greeks had the same problem and sometimes 
it seems as if their “brain-trusters” were a little 
wiser in solving it. 

Once the Lampsacians (about 500 B.C.) needed 
money to carry on a war, so they raised the selling 
price of honey, oil, wine and of many other com- 
modities. This meant a huge profit for the Little 
Business Man. Then, while the L.B.M. was busy 
counting his drachmae, the tax-collector came 
along, tapped him on the shoulder, and told him he 
could retain the normal price—but the Government 
would take the surplus. And we thought a surplus 
tax was something modern! 

Even Mr. Morgenthau never thought of this one 
that the Ancient Chians used. Their State finances 
were at low ebb and their credit wofully weak. So 
they ordered all debtors to pay their debts to the 


State, rather than to their own individual creditors. 
Then the State paid the creditors their interest, as 
it came due, and told them that when happy days 
returned, they would receive their original princi- 
pal. However strange this unusual method seems 
to us, it is not entirely unheard of in the realm of 
modern finance. In Germany, Herr Hitler has com- 
mandeered the German exporters’ credit balances 
with outside nations. In return, he gives them Ger- 
man marks. 

What makes the taxing problem so difficult is 
this: at root there is a dilemma, and neither hern 
affords much comfort to the taxer. We need more 
revenues, and that means more taxes; but increased 
taxes slows down business, and that means less in- 
come available for taxation. During the past year 
the loudest complaint of the business man has been 
that taxes are smothering his business. 

This same dilemma often puzzled Dionysius (432- 
367 B.C.), Minister of finance in ancient Syracuse. 
The taxes he imposed on cattle were so high that 
the citizens found it more profitable to kill off their 
herds. The country was becoming poor, and the 
government bankrupt. Then Dionysius solved the 
dilemma. He removed all the taxes on cattle. The 
citizens built up large herds again. The country en- 
joyed renewed prosperity. And Dionysius quietly 
put back the taxes on cattle. 

Certainly one of the reasons for the present high 
tax-level is the unemployment problem. The care 
of our needy, which caused the creation of the 
W.P.A. and many of the other alphabetical combi- 
nations, sent the tax rate soaring to new heights. 
Yet, the problem has not been solved. The Ameri- 
can business man complains of excess taxes; our 
factories are vacant and machinery silent; and the 
needy, though fed, rightly deplore their idleness. 

The Grecian unemployment problem was solved, 
at least, by the people of the Tarentum (about 340 
B.C.) in a way that seems to have been better for 
everyone: the business man, the state, and the 
needy. Aristotle liked their plan so well that he 
praised the Tarentians as being a generous and 
noble people. Their plan for relief was very simple: 
the wealthy citizens shared the use of their own 
property with the poor, thus giving them the op- 
portunity they wanted to make a living. The bene- 
fits of the plan are: no special unemployment tax 
has to be levied; more real wealth is produced in 
the country; and the poor have both food and work. 
Perhaps, Pope Pius XI had this example in mind, 
when in his Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, he 
praised as an act of real liberality the investment 
of one’s surplus to provide employment for others. 

These Aristotelian gems of high finance make us 
wonder how modern is modern big business. It may 
be all right to say that the latest stock market coup 
is ingenious; that to go off the gold standard is 
clever; that the 1938 tax program is effective and 
vexing. But may we say that they are new? 

So the next time you read in the morning paper 
that Mr. Morgenthau, Mr. Baruch, or Mr. Morgan 
has just put over the latest deal in financial history, 
pour yourself another cup of coffee and say: “I 
wonder if Aristotle could match that.” 
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WHO IS THE ENEMY? 


AFTER a delay, unavoidable, we are sure, in the 
office of the Public Printer, our old friend the 
Congressional Record came to us in a bundle of 
twenty issues. While the Record has a new mast- 
head, it provides the same variety of content as of 
yore. It reminds us of a grab-bag at a church fair 
conducted by a committee with a conscience. Every 
grab wins a prize. If what you pull out of the 
Record does not always enlighten your intelligence 
or enlarge your benevolence, it will stir you to 
holy wrath, or move you to laughter of therapeu- 
tic value. Now and then we find a conversation 
of value. For instance, in the course of a speech by 
Senator Frazier on January 16, the day after the 
tenth anniversary of the Kellogg-Briand peace pact, 
we come across the following: 
Mr. Frazier. . . . No one can make me believe that 
appropriations, running into billions of dollars for 
building battleships costing over a hundred million 
dollars apiece ... are being built for peace and not 
for war. In my opinion, we are making preparations 
for war. We are proceeding absolutely contrary to 
the treaty which the Senate ratified ten years ago 
yesterday. 
Mr. ReyNoutps. Mr. President, let me ask the 
Senator with whom we are going to war? Whom 
are we going to fight? Who is going to fight us? 
Who is threatening to invade our shores? 
Mr. Frazier. Mr. President, I am frank to say 
that I do not know. I have never heard anyone ex- 
plain it. Some of the best military authorities have 
said that there is no country that can successfully 
attack the United States from the distance which 


they lie away from us. 
Mr. LuNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. Frazier. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I think I can explain that. We are to 
engage in another expedition to save the world. 
We are told to forget our own problems, our own 
troubles, and once more we are going to save the 
world. That is the illusion that is being planted in 
the minds of the American people. That is the propa- 
ganda we hear. We are going to save everybody but 
ourselves. We are going to solve all the problems of 
the world, except our own problems. (Congressional 
Record, January 16, 1939, pp. 517-518.) 


It seems to us that Senator Lundeen appraises the 
present situation with accuracy. After six years of 
effort, we have succeeded in rolling up a national 
debt of unprecedented magnitude, without reduc- 
ing the number of the unemployed, or stimulating 
private enterprise. It is evident that here we have 
a problem big enough to invite the attention of all 
the brains at Washington. We are not going to 
spend ourselves into prosperity. That theory sup- 
poses us to be the possessors of unlimited wealth, 
and the fact is that we are already scraping the 
bottom of the barrel. 

Who will be forced to pay for these huge arma- 
ments? There is but one answer. These billions will 
be taken by the Government from the pocket of the 
people. 

Europe has her problems, and we have ours. 
Europe cannot solve our problems and will not 
thank us for meddling with hers. “Why quit our 
own to stand upon foreign ground?” 
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COMMUNISTS APPLAUD 


PLAIN language is used by Homer Martin in his 
letter to the C.I.O. chief, and we think it is justi- 
fied. The United Automobile Workers should have 
been given a full chance to show what they could 
achieve, but when Martin began to unionize the 
Ford workers, Lewis stepped in to paralyze the 
movement. We have long felt that the methods of 
Lewis were those of a dictator rather than of a 
leader, or, as Martin writes, that his ways are 
those of “Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin.” It is to 
be hoped that the U.A.W. will survive this attack 
which, incidentally, is applauded by all Communists. 


AMENDING TH 


FOR once at least we are in full agreement with 
Senator Thomas, of Utah. “Any mad rush al- 
ways results in bad legislation,” said the Sena- 
tor, referring to the amendments to the Wagner 
Act, proposed ty Senator Walsh. For it was a 
mad rush which sent the Wagner Act out into 
a troubled industrial world, when time for re- 
flection would certainly have given us a better 
Act. It is reassuring, then, to know that the 
Walsh amendments will be discussed in public 
by the Senate Committee on Labor. If the De- 
partment of Labor and the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to which, according to Senator 
Thomas, the Walsh amendments have been 
privately referred, can help to give us an Act 
which will improve the relations between em- 
ployes and employers, much will be gained. 

As is well known, John L. Lewis and other 
leaders in the C. I. O. oppose all amendments 
to the Act, and this position is shared by the 
Labor Board. The A. F. of L., however, is of the 
opinion that certain changes would greatly 
strengthen the Act, especially “by preventing 
arbitrary abuses of discretionary power by the 
Board, which have aroused the resentment of 
the entire nation.” The A. F. of L., while it 
assuredly would not agree to any amendment 
weakening the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively, is convinced that the Act should be 
changed to make the possibility of abuse re- 
mote. Its quarrel is not at all with the purposes 
of the Act—few indeed can be found to object 
to these—but to the fact that the Act is loosely 
worded in some respects, and that officials have 




















GRIALS 


COMMUNISTS DENOUNCE 


ANOTHER work of vital importance to the people, 
but bitterly attacked by all Communists and their 
fellow-travelers, won when the House Rules Com- 
mittee voted to continue the Dies Committee. As 
long as the Committee confined itself to Fascist 
activities, no complaints were heard. But when it 
touched the infinitely mcre dangerous Communis- 
tic plots in this country, denunciation flooded our 
newspapers. We urge every reader to write at once 
to his Representative in the House asking that he 
vote to support the Dies Committee, with an ap- 
propriation in keeping with its purpose. 


THIVAGNER ACT 


taken advantage of this to rule for the C. I. O. 
against the interests of the A. F. of L. Hence, 
president Green looks with particular favor on 
that section of the Walsh amendments which 
will give a larger degree of protection to the 
craft unions which form the basis of the C. I. O. 
Hence, also, unless the two organizations can 
compose their differences before the public 
hearings open, and that does not seem likely, 
a battle royal will be staged when the repre- 
sentatives of the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 
appear before the Senate Committe. 

Senator Walsh has offered nine amendments, 
and Senator Burke, long a critic of the Act, 
announces that he holds additional amendments 
in reserve. Since no one in the Senate, as far 
as we know, opposes collective bargaining or 
labor’s right to organize, it should not be diffi- 
cult to add amendments which, while giving 
labor larger opportunities of exercising these 
rights, will also protect every right which the 
employer may properly <iaim. It can hardly 
be contended that the Board’s procedure is so 
perfect that improvement is unthinkable, and it 
seems to us that if the object of the Act is 
industrial concord, no employer should be per- 
mitted to think that the Act is only a club to 
beat him into submission. 

Newman once complained that an olive 
branch was hurled at him from a catapult. 
Social justice will be better served when the 
Wagner Act is no longer regarded as an engine 
of a but as a device to protect the rights 
of all. 





NO FOREIGN ENTANCLEMENTS! 


WAS it during the World War, or in the peace 
conferences which followed, that President Wilson 
issued his ultimatum that hereafter the welfare 
of all peoples was to be secured by “open covenants 
openly arrived it’? The rule which the President 
wished to establish has never, of course, been fol- 
lowed by any Government, and for many reasons, 
some good, but most of them bad, probably never 
will be. It seems clear from the last volume of 
Baker’s biography that President Wilson himself 
was at last drawn into a tangle of secret covenants 
secretly arrived at, knowledge of which he felt un- 
able to share, even with the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The result was hostility in the 
Senate, and Wilson went to his grave embittered 
by the thought that the plans by which he had 
hoped to free the world from war had been rejected. 

The Wilson scheme for open covenants openly 
arrived at will long remain an unattainable ideal in 
this imperfect world. But it is an ideal worth work- 
ing for. Certainly, conditions being what they are, 
it is not feasible to submit to the people every phase 
in the evolution of an international treaty, or even 
of an international trade agreement, and no one 
asks for that pitiless publicity. But surely we are 
entitled to ask that no secret act of any department 
of this Government commit us to schemes or plans 
for which there is no warrant in our fundamental 
law, or in the accepted traditions of American his- 
tory. Most certainly may we demand that no official 
or department of the Government enter upon 
“agreements,” carefully hidden from Congress and 
the people, which make us judges of the nature 
of the government existing in any foreign nation. 
Such agreements will inevitably bring us into the 
quarrels of other peoples, and, eventually, into 
war. 

It is no longer possible to deny the existence of a 
strong war party in the United States. In time of 
peace, we are preparing armaments far more 
powerful than we had at the end of the World War. 
We are told that a huge air-fleet is an imperative 
necessity. Against whom is this fleet to be used, 
or in support of whom? We know of no enemy, 
but we do know of nations which bid for our sup- 
port, and plan now to demand it as soon as they 
declare war. 

But why should the United States prepare for 
war? Why should this country spend billions to 
support “allies,” as yet unknown to us, in wars 
undertaken for reasons also unknown to us? The 
testimony of military and naval officials before 
Congressional committees gives no answer to these 
vital questions as long as they must be kept 
“sacredly confidential.” 

As the work of the war-mongers becomes more 
evident, a feeling of uneasiness grows among the 
people. Are we to be plunged into a war to support 
causes in which we have perhaps only the remotest 
interest? Must we pour out the blood of our young 
men on foreign fields, and cripple the next genera- 
tion with debt, to justify a slogan? 
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We went into the World War “to end all war,” 
and after twenty years we are preparing for a war 
in comparison with which the World War was but 
a skirmish. Are we to enter upon the next world 
slaughter, led on by the pretense that we fight to 
defend “democratic governments”? 

We can do that only at the cost of destroying the 
last remnants of democracy in the United States. 

It is not the business of this Government to make 
war because we believe that other Governments 
are not “democratic,” or to please certain nations 
which profess to fear that without our aid they 
cannot remain “democratic.” Our first business is 
to preserve at home the Government established 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

Are the people ready to support the military 
policies of France and Great Britain? 

If any department of this Government, or any 
official, “is working closely with France and Great 
Britain,” as the United Press reports, “to thwart 
totalitarian threats to democracies,” the people are 
entitled to know exactly the nature of the work in 
which the department or official is engaged. If the 
people are told that they need not know, or that it 
is not proper that they or their representatives 
should know, then “democracy” has been destroyed 
in this country, and in its place we have the genesis 
of a totalitarian government under which the citi- 
zen has no rights, save the right of dying to defend 
tyranny. 

That is the government we shall have if, reject- 
ing Washington’s wisdom, we permit ourselves to 
be drawn into the entanglements of foreign war to 
defend “democracy.” 


MOTHERS ON THE JURY 


SOME weeks ago, Mrs. Bessie Zahnstecher began 
to serve on a New York jury. After a few days, she 
was rebuked by the judge, and her name was 
ordered stricken from the jury lists. She had re- 
ported late every morning! “If you want to do jury 
duty,” said the judge, “you should do it as the men 
do it.” 

The worth of that advice may be dubious, but it 
seems to us that Mrs. Zahnstecher had a good ex- 
cuse. She had to prepare breakfast for her husband. 
Her little boy was suffering from a bad cold, and 
a new servant had to be instructed how to care 
for him. In addition, this domestic task and that 
called her before she could set out to serve her 
country on the jury. 

Sympathy is due Mrs. Zahnstecher who deposes: 
“T just feel terrible about all this.” But we should 
like to inquire into the mentality of the official who 
allowed a mother with a sick child to serve on a 
jury. Jury service is a duty, but there are higher 
duties with which it should not be permitted to 
interfere. A mother who cares for a sick child not 
only fulfils one of these, but helps the State more 
than by serving on a jury. It also seems to us that 
feeding a husband ranks above jury service. When 
homes are neglected, the State, as well as the 
household, suffers. 
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HELPING THE SOWER 


WHEN old teachers, or old Sisters, or old priests, 
or any old people whose task for years has been to 
instruct the young gather together, one topic will 
certainly come up for discussion, especially if these 
ancients were workers in the same field. What has 
become of the boys and girls once in their care? 

Early in their careers, they realized sadly that 
an immediate harvest from the hearts of these 
young people was not to be expected. Their task 
was to prepare the field, to sow the good seed, to 
protect the springing blade, and that done, to pray 
that other hands, if not theirs, might one day reap 
an abundant harvest. When in after years they talk 
of how this one succeeded, while that one failed, 
their minds doubtless go back to the Parable of the 
Sower (Saint Luke, viii, 4-15) which Our Lord tells 
in the Gospel read tomorrow. 

The meaning of the Parable is clear, for Our 
Lord Himself explains it. The “seed” is the word of 
God, that is, the teachings given us in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and by the Church, commissioned by Jesus 
Christ to carry on His work to the end of time. In 
a broader sense, we may understand “the word of 
God” as any imparting of Divine grace to the souls 
of men. 

Now the seed is sown abundantly, but, unfortu- 
nately, not all of it brings forth a harvest. Some 
falls on the wayside, and is trodden down, or is 
carried away by the birds. Other seed falls upon 
the stony ground of the hearts of men who “in time 
of temptation fall away,” for while the blade 
springs up, the soil is too shallow to nourish it. The 
harvest is spoiled in other hearts because thorns, 
the “cares and riches and pleasures of this life,” 
spring up with the blade and choke it. But not all 
the seed is lost. Much of it falls on good ground, 
that is, on hearts that are as rich soil, hearts that 
will yield a hundredfold. 

At different times in our past lives, our hearts 
have been as the wayside, the thin, sterile soil cov- 
ering a rock, or the field choked with thorns. 
Happy are we if by repentance and by earnestness 
in cooperating with God’s grace we have made our 
hearts good ground, so that when evening falls we 
may go to our Master bearing full sheaves. 

But there is another lesson which we can draw 
from this Parable: while trying to cultivate the 
field which is our soul, we can also help the Divine 
Sower in His work for other souls. To cooperate 
with Our Divine Redeemer is not a mission that 
belongs exclusively to the Vicar of Christ, to the 
Bishops, and to the priests who work under them. 
They, it is true, all in their degree, are the dis- 
pensers of the Sacraments, and the official preach- 
ers of the Word of God. But it is quite clear that 
every Catholic can help them in their work. That 
is why our Holy Father, Pius XI, preaches Cath- 
olic Action, which means that the laity are invited 
to work under the direction of their Bishops to help 
to bring the Kingdom of God to every human soul. 
Have we responded to that invitation? To help to 
save souls is one of the best ways of saving our 
own. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Members of the Senate and 
House were anxious to know how Paul Chemidlin, 
representative of the French Air Ministry, came to 
be aboard a bombing plane of advanced design in- 
tended for sale to the United States War Depart- 
ment when the plane crashed in Los Angeles. They 
also were curious as to whether he had been shown 
the latest bombing sight and other secret devices 
perfected in the United States. . . . It was learned 
that M. Chemidlin received permission through 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. Army and 
navy chiefs rejected Ambassador Bullitt’s plan to 
secure American military planes for the French. 
The Ambassador took the matter up with Secre- 
tary Morgenthau. President Roosevelt then went 
over the heads of the military men. . . . General 
Craig, Chief of Staff, revealed to a Senate commit- 
tee how the army had resisted revealing its aviation 
secrets to the French mission. . . . Calling the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee to the White House, 
the President allegedly told them France is now the 
United States frontier, that he intended to back 
France and England with unlimited sale of muni- 
tions, airplanes, on a cash-and-carry basis. . . . Said 
Senator Nye: “The airplane deal with France... 
constitutes in my opinion a military alliance.” 
Queried Senator Johnson: “ ... Shall we be eased 
into war and our people never know it?” . . . But 
for the crash in Los Angeles, the American public 
might never have known of the deal with France, 
Senator Reynolds declared. 


AT Home. The Supreme Court ruled that fourteen 
private utility companies had no legal standing to 
challenge TVA competition. . . . The Senate passed 
the $725,000,000 deficiency relief bill, inserted a 
ban against use of relief money for political ends. 
... Representative John W. McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, urged Secretary Hull to establish diplo- 
matic relations with the government of Generalis- 
simo Franco in Spain. . . . Referring to the Ameri- 
can “youth recruited from our schools and colleges” 
to fight for Red Spain, Stephen F. Chadwick, Na- 
tional Commander of the American Legion, assailed 
those who “indoctrinated these kids with their in- 
sane zeal.”’ . .. Washington correspondents Pearson 
and Allen announced a private poll showing the fol- 
lowing cabinet members to be in favor of lifting 
the Spanish embargo: Ickes, Hopkins, Murphy, 
Wallace, Perkins, Morgenthau and Hull. . . . Senator 
Reynolds asked for a Senate committee to investi- 
gate Mexican seizure of American-owned property. 


HITLER SPEECH. The Reich wants peace with all 
nations, but any war waged against Italy “regard- 
less of motives” will find Germany at Italy’s side, 


Chancelor Hitler told the Reichstag. Economic 
necessity demands the return of Germany’s former 
colonies “stolen contrary to the solemn assurance 
given by President Wilson,” Herr Hitler asserted. 
Apart from these colonies, “Germany has no terri- 
torial demands against England and France,” he 
added. Referring to Churchill, Eden, Ickes as agi- 
tators, the Chancelor denounced “elements that 
hope steadfastly for a war.” Despite their activities, 
he believes there will a “a long peace.” German 
commerce with South American countries concerns 
“nobody but them and ourselves,” Hitler main- 
tained. With great vehemence, he referred to the 
so-called immorality trials, promised death to any 
convicted, threatened rupture of all relations be- 
tween Church and state. He did not attack Russia. 


CHAMBERLAIN. Said British Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain of the Hitler speech: “I very definitely got 
the impression that it was not the speech of a man 
who was preparing to throw Europe into another 
crisis.” Mr. Chamberlain suggested that Hitler give 
a concrete evidence of a desire for peace by agree- 
ing to “if not disarmament, at any rate a limitation 
of armaments.” He hinted England might be willing 
to talk over the question of colonies in that event. 
. . . Referring to his visit to the Pope, the Prime 
Minister disclosed it “was a privilege . . . to hear 
from the lips of His Holiness the expressions of 
admiration and affection which he entertained for 
Their Majesties and for the peoples of the British 
Empire ... we were deeply moved by the courage 
and humanity which animated his bearing. . . ” 


FOOTNOTES. France took the first step to change 
Tunisia from a French protectorate to a wholly 
owned colony. A French general was made Minister 
of War in the government of the Bey of Tunis. This 
was the first time since the French obtained the 
protectorate in 1881 that Paris sought to penetrate 
into the Bey’s own Government. . . . Ireland an- 
nounced issuance of a special commemorative post- 
age stamp to celebrate the 150th anniversary of 
the Constitution of the United States. The stamp 
carries a portrait of George Washington. . . . Four 
Mexican political leaders were jailed for criticizing 
President Cardenas. . . . 40,000 native serfs were 
freed from bondage to landowners in the Bombay 
Presidency of India. . . . Alfonso and Victoria, 
former King and Queen of Spain, attended a Te 
Deum service in Rome which celebrated the Franco 
capture of Barcelona. . . . Declared the Moscow 
newspaper Jzvestia: “If Germany extends its hand, 
the Soviet Government will quickly grasp it.” .. . 
In Prague, the representative of Franco moved into 
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(BARCELONA. Continued from page 438) 

a courtyard resembling chicken houses. (N. Y. 
Times, Jan. 31) 

Barcelona, Jan. 30. (U.P.) Insurgent officials re- 
ported that torture machines had been found in 
some of the prisons, including electric chairs and 
instruments for extorting confessions. (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, Jan. 31) 


Stores of Food and Arms 


Barcelona, Jan. 26. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) 
Considerable stores were removed by the Republi- 
cans when they retreated, and others were blown 
up, notably the great “bau” deposit near Hospitalet, 
which contained more than 30,000 liters of olive 
oil. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 27) 
Barcelona, Jan. 27. (P.N.S.) Deposits of food- 
stuffs were also found. They had been under the 
control of Communist organizations and the food 
was used for party members only, while civil popu- 
lation starved. (N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 28) 
Barcelona, Jan. 27. (A.P.) According to Insurgents, 
the food problem was somewhat simplified by 
crowds which broke open stores of supplies hidden 
by the retreating government. Enough was found, 
they said, to feed several thousand persons. Insur- 
gent officers said the crowds learned of the cache a 
few hours before the city was occupied and seized 
it. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 28) 
Zaragossa, Jan. 28. (Special Cable to the N. Y. 
Times) Nationalist (Rebel) Staff officers reported 
today that great stocks of war material and food 
their forces had captured in Barcelona refuted the 
Republicans’ (Loyalists’) contention that a lack of 
such reserves had caused the loss of Barcelona. 
Among the war supplies left behind by the Re- 
publicans, it is reported, were seventy field artillery 
pieces, 1,000 machine guns and 15,000,000 liters of 
gasoline. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 29) 
Barcelona, Jan. 29. (Special Cable to the N. Y. 
Times) The Nationalists’ crushing victory over the 
Republicans in Catalonia is held all the more sig- 
nificant because vast stores of armaments, muni- 
tions and food they abandoned in their retreat from 
Barcelona repudiated their contention that they 
had been beaten solely by General Franco’s mate- 
rial superiority. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 30) 
Barcelona, Jan. 27. (I.N.S.) The Insurgents, ac- 
cording to the dispatch (The Spanish [Insurgent] 
Press Service) captured 800 trucks and 600 rail- 
road cars, filled with ammunition. (N. Y. Journal 
American, Jan. 27) 
Perpignan, Jan. 25. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) 
An official of the League of Nations Committee for 
the Control of the Withdrawal of Foreign Volun- 
teers informed the writer, however, that when he 
was there the other day Barcelona had received a 
shipment of 2,500 American machine guns. (N. Y. 
Times, Jan. 26) 
Barcelona, Jan. 27. (P.N.S.) The troops (Na- 
tionalists) in Barcelona have recovered large 
amounts of war material abandoned by the enemy 
in its flight. The Maestranza barracks were filled 
with material of foreign manufacture, and the 
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warehouses in the port are packed with munitions 
recently received from abroad, which the govern- 
ment forces had not even time to unpack. (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, Jan. 28) 

Barcelona, Jan. 28. (U.P.) Army authorities after 
a checkup of material captured here, said that the 
Loyalists had left 80 field guns, 2,000 machine guns, 
4,000,000 gallons of gasoline, 8,000,000 first-aid 
packets and 200,000 packets of drugs. (N. Y. 
World-Telegram, Jan. 28) 


Barcelona, Jan. 31. (P.N.S.) The inventory of the 
war material found in Barcelona by the National- 
ists is progressing rapidly. Six new Dauphin planes 
and 100 motors for ‘Ratas’ (Russian manufactured 
planes) found today are valued at $10,000,000. 
(N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 31) 


The Communist Influence 


Perpignan, Jan. 25. (Wireless to the N. Y. Times) 
The Communists maintained and are still maintain- 
ing, as far as anybody on the outside knows, their 
consistent and traditional loyalty to the Govern- 
ment and energy in defending it. They have never 
wavered, and it is their faith that has helped the 
army to make at least a fight for Barcelona. (N. Y. 
Times, Jan. 26) 

Perpignan, Jan. 25. (Dispatch of the London Times. 
Wireless to the N. Y. Times) Instead of collectiviza- 
tion schemes there was a thoroughly disorganized 
industry while the quarrels of Anarchists, Commu- 
nists and Socialists continued on an unpatriotic 
level. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 26) 


Barcelona, Jan. 26. (I.N.S.) Advancing along the 
road to Sarria, I saw ditches strewn with dead. Of 
eleven machine-gun nests taken by the Insurgents, 
_ were Russian. (N. Y. Journal American, Jan. 
Hendaye, Jan. 26. (U.P.) A dispatch to the frontier 
today reported that Asturian, Basque and Galician 
Anarchists had formed a “guerrilla battalion” be- 
hind the Rebel lines in northern Spain and were 
awaiting word to start an uprising. 

The dispatch said the word to start fighting ap- 
parently was being held up by a refusal of the Loy- 
alist Government to give the Anarchist leaders as 
much power as they demanded. 

The rival Communist leaders also were said to 
be holding out, arguing that the Anarchists should 
not be given a chance to increase their power and 
influence. (N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 26) 


Barcelona, Jan. 27. (I.N.S.) I watched a sergeant 
shattering into fragments a huge tile sign advertis- 
ing a workers’ club as the Casa Carlos Marx. The 
building surmounted by the sign was formerly the 
fashionable Equestrian Club, Barcelona’s most ex- 
clusive rendezvous before Marxists took it over. 
(N. Y. Journal American, Jan. 27) 


Barcelona, Jan. 26. (U.P.) Tonight the Catalonian 
radio station blared hour after hour: “Barcelona! 
Catalonians! You are now free! Franco has freed 
you from the Marxist tyranny. Franco! Franco! 
Arriba Espaia, viva Espafia, viva Catalonia Espa- 
nol!” (N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 27) 
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RADIO FREE SPEECH 


EDITOR: American broadcast stations can be di- 
vided roughly into two classes according to the 
source of financial support: the first and by far the 
larger class is dependent on advertising and there- 
fore on listener interest for its existence; the rest 
are either endowed or operated on some sort of non- 
profit basis. 

The policy of the first class has always been to 
avoid controversial issues, except when the pros 
and cons of such issues could be discussed in one 
convenient broadcast, as Town Meeting of the Air. 
The broadcaster is in much the same predicament 
as the man with the donkey in the old story—no 
matter what he does somebody is there to tell him 
he is wrong, except that in this case the broad- 
caster is dependent on his potential criticizer for 
the existence of his station. 

This situation is most delicate, particularly since 
the prime motive in this, as well as in other indus- 
tries, is profit. When Mr. Miller, president of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, said that 
radio “could not tolerate abuse of free speech,” he 
probably was thinking of the threats to profits of- 
fered by such toleration of controversial programs. 
It seems to me that his sentiments agree with those 
expressed in your editorial, Toleratwn (January 
14), since he would curtail the right of free speech 
of a Communist, Nazi, Fascist or other un-Ameri- 
can speaker. 

Nor do all the broadcasters concur with Mr. 
Miller. I know of at least one prominent station 
here in the Middle West which broadcasts Father 
Coughlin’s talks and did not do so previous to his 
trouble with several of his former outlets. In many 
cases, the individual station flies in the face of pub- 
lic opinion, but eventually the radio listener judges 
the merit or demerit of such innovation. 

From the accumulated experience of the last ten 
years we can safely say that neither the National 
Association of Broadcasters nor the Federal Com- 
munications Commission control radio-program 
content, but the public, who with a twirl of a dial 
or the push of a button can pass sentence on offen- 


sive programs and stations. 
Chicago, Il. VINCENT J. HULTMAN 


ANDANTE CANTABILE 


EDITOR: Let me say “Amen” to Agnes P. 
O’Brien’s objection (January 14) to the classifica- 
tion by Father Daly of the Bells of Shandon as 
an “amusing jingle.” I remember my mother sing- 
ing it as she went about her household duties when 
I was a child. I loved it, and in my childish faith 
believed it to be a classic. 


I know that on my first visit to Ireland, going 
up the Cove of Cork at dawn, the Bells of Shandon 
jumped out of my memory with all my loving mem- 
ories of my sainted Irish mother and there sang in 
my heart a Te Deum to the infinite richness of 
memory that brought her back to me as I neared 
the land she loved, that gave her birth. 

I still believe the song to be a classic, as simple 
and as touching as Home Sweet Home. 

The tripping rhythm of the sleigh bells of my 
youth are more elevating to me than the fugues of 
Bach. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. LUKE O’REILLY 


THE WHITE STEED 


EDITOR: I am glad to see Elizabeth Jordan was 
so embarrassed and puzzled by The White Steed, 
that she reports (AMERICA, January 28) : “Catholics 
in the audience became restive.’’ Glad, because it 
encourages me to think that Catholics, and espe- 
cially Catholic dramatic critics, are beginning to 
ask themselves what is the meaning and purpose 
of these plays of Mr. Carroll in particular and of 
the Abbey Theatre in general. 

Last year, when Shadow and Substance was put 
on the stage, it amazed me to read the laudation it 
received from Catholic critics. Then, also, a dis- 
tinguished Catholic priest had a laudatory article 
on it in a Catholic magazine. But the purpose of 
that play was perfectly clear, and was, in fact, 
avowed by the author in an article cabled from 
Glasgow which ended with these significant words: 
“These teaching Religious Orders are the curse of 
Ireland.” In the play Bridget is Holy Ireland. She is 
maltreated and done to death by the priest and the 
schoolmaster. These are now her two greatest ene- 
mies. This is the thesis of the Carrolls and ninety 
per cent of the new intellectuals who, in and out- 
side the Abbey, are engaged in putting the new Ire- 
land on the highroad that led Spain to the brink 
of the precipice. 

In addition to this general tendency Mr. Carroll 
has a personal grievance. Briefly, his father was a 
schoolmaster, and quarreled with the parish priest. 
In the primary schools the parish priest is manager. 
The teachers are appointed by the Government, but 
must have the approval of the parish priest. Those 
who submit to his tyranny are “too cowardly to 
fight for what they believe’”—as Miss Jordan has 
seen. Mr. Carroll, Jr., went up to the University 
and came back to apply for a post in a secondary 
school. The secondary schools in Dundalk are in the 
hands of those “cursed teaching Orders.” The brave 
Mr. Carroll was no coward, and “fought for what 
he believed.”’ When he failed to get it, he shook the 
dust of Puritanical Ireland from his shoes and went 
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to Glasgow. Now he is paying back to the parish 
priests and the cursed Orders what he 
owes them for their treatment of his father and of 
himself. 

Perhaps I should add that there is no question 
here of the genius of the dramatist, of The White 
Steed purely as a drama, much less of the excel- 
lence of the actors. A play can be a great drama, as 
drama, and yet be thoroughly un-Christian, anti- 
Christian, false in its philosophy, distortional in its 
history and calumnious in its presentation of the 
réles. Witness Saint Joan by George Bernard Shaw. 

The Abbey is constantly referred to as the Irish 
National Theatre. It is neither Irish nor National. 
The purpose of its founders was to de-Christianize 
Ireland. 


Elmira, N. Y. OWEN B. MCGUIRE 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


EDITOR: I should like to answer C. H. Stoddard’s 
letter (January 14). He charges AMERICA and 
Catholics in general with aiding and abetting Fas- 
cism, suppressing free speech, censoring movies 
and Jew baiting. 

We are fighting Communism. There would be no 
Fascism if it were not for Communism. As regards 
our views on free speech, I would suggest that 
he read Paul Blakely’s article (November 12). How 
would he like his children viewing the filthy, im- 
moral, trash of the pre-censorship days? 

Finally we are not Jew baiters. We have been 
taught from childhood to love and help our neigh- 
bors. Jesus Christ and the Apostles were Jews, and 
throughout the whole world Catholics are today 
praying for the Jews. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDITOR: It might be wise to say here again some- 
thing that is, or ought to be, obvious. 

AMERICA has never favored Government censor- 
ship of the films. On the contrary it vigorously op- 
posed such censorship, as anyone will recall who 
read AMERICA during the Legion of Decency move- 
ment some years ago. 

What Amenrica fought for then, and stands for 
now, is self-censorship by the film industry. And 
that is what the industry adopted. Self-censorship 
is something wholly different from Government 
censorship, and violates no Constitutional guaran- 
tees. Regulation of product according to self-im- 
posed standards happens to be a practice of several 
hundred thousand manufacturers in this country, 
as well as of many newspapers, broadcasters, ad- 
vertising agencies, lecturers and others, and nobody 
holds that this is an infringement upon liberty. 

Mr. Stoddard, who accused AMBRICA, among 
other things, of fighting against free speech, is evi- 
dently not a careful reader of AMERICA. His letter 
arrived at this office shortly after the issue in which 
he might have read the paper referred to above, an 
article in which Father Blakely blasted Judge 
Clark’s free-speech opinion in the Hague case—not 
because Judge Clark defended free speech, but be- 
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cause Judge Clark held that under certain circum- 
stances the Government could impose previous cen- 
sorship. 


New York, N. Y. GERARD DONNELLY, S.J. 


SIMPLE PROBLEM 


EDITOR: In your issue for January 21 we are 
rightly told by Charles D. Moore that the funda- 
mentals of the money question are simple and easy 
to grasp, and then money is mixed in with the 
other simple matter of interest, when there is no 
relation between the two. Money is a medium of 
exchange. Interest is the wages of capital, and 
arises not out of the productivity of capital but out 
of the scarcity of capital. Capital is wealth used in 
the production of more wealth. 

Goods are not bought and sold for money. Goods 
are exchanged by means of money. As Father 
Coughlin has many times said, money is only a re- 
ceipt for wealth. Whatever money exists at any one 
time is sufficient to effect the exchange of all goods 
that are in the market at that time. If a man has 
not money with which to buy goods, it means that 
he has already spent the money that would other- 
wise entitle him to make purchases in the present. 
If the owners of goods cannot make sales, it means 
that they have already taken in too much money 
for the goods they have sold. Since money is only a 
medium of exchanging goods, the present owners 
of goods can be advantaged only by the production 
of other goods for which the goods already on the 
market may be exchanged. All the money in crea- 
tion could not enrich the owners of goods, and, of 
course, they are not foolish enough to sell their 
goods for money. Thus the Government has been 
unable to reduce the 1929 surplus by its billions and 
billions of spending. The owners of goods must take 
excessive losses in order to balance their excessive 
gains. The owners and producers of goods can take 
losses only by putting a smaller charge for interest 
on their capital in the price of their goods. 

The example presented of the Island of Guernsey 
financing public construction by means of scrip cur- 
rency retired in a period of twenty years, illustrates 
not a brilliant idea but something on a par with 
New Dealism. No government can borrow from its 
own people with the idea of deferring a present cost 
over a period of years. 

“Think of it,” says Charles D. Moore, “$15,000,- 
000,000 in interest in fifteen years in order that the 
recipients who do not a lick of work therefor can 
get by.” He advocates the Guernsey plan. But in- 
terest is the wages of capital, and if $15,000,000,000 
are paid as interest on Government bonds, the in- 
terest-earnings of capital must be lessened during 
the same period by that same amount. It is because 
the capitalists have no understanding of this simple 
problem that the whole world must go Communis- 
tic and totalitarian in the impossible attempt to 
guarantee profits to capitalists. Even Soviet Russia 
Pays seven-per-cent interest, which makes it the 
most labor-exploiting capitalistic country on earth. 

Providence, R. I. M. P. CONNERY 
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EUGENE JOLAS, 


THE CURIOUS WORD-WELDER 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 








IN HIS latest book, J] Have Seen Monsters And 
Angels, Eugene Jolas, the French eccentric, experi- 
ments with one form of creative composition which 
I am anxious to discuss. The content of Jolas’ work 
does not interest me much. And his associations 
are all on the sour side. He is a great devotee of 
James Joyce. Neither am I too much impressed 
with his experiments in prose-poetry in such forms 
as: paramyth, grotesque, hypnologue, etc. Jolas 
is searching, so he says, for a “language of night” 
with a cosmic and transcendental direction. A “lan- 
guage of night” is in danger of being a “language 
of the devil.” And Alice Meynell once remarked: 
“Those who have the least to say, seek the widest 
liberties in which to say it.” I am inclined to think 
that the author of the Waste Land does not enjoy 
the experience of having his poem come back to 
him in any too happy a remembrance. 

Nevertheless, there are lessons to be learned in 
art even from queer people, provided they have 
genius. And genius is, unfortunately, not confined 
always to the soundest intelligences. Even the in- 
spired poet who wrote, 


I detest the whole family of Stein: 

There’s Gert, and there’s Ep, and there’s Ein. 
Gert’s poems are punk, 

Ep’s statues are bunk, 

And no one can understand Ein. 


must admit that there are streaks of talent in 
these persons which art (or science, as the case 
may be) might well analyze for its own advance- 
ment. 

Take the case of Jacob Epstein. His cult would 
seem to be of sheer ugliness, almost for its own 
sake. In the Tait Galleries in London I saw a bronze 
sculpture of his, called “The Visitation.” Our Lady 
is portrayed as most unpleasant in form and fea- 
ture. She even has pig-tails, her mouth is ob- 
normally large, and her head bent forward in a 
most ungraceful way. Her hands, too, and arms are 
most awkward. Yet I stood staring at this piece 
for an exceptionally long time. That there is 
courtesy, charity, celerity of purpose, humility in 
the sculpture, nobody can deny. One is accustomed 


to associate such moral excellence with physical 
beauty to serve as complement. When physical 
beauty is not served as complement, there is a 
certain sense in which it can be said that the moral 
qualities stand out more bodily. An expert might 
interpret this bronze of Epstein differently. I only 
say what I saw. I do not approve of, unqualifiedly, 
what I saw. But I did learn a lesson of sorts. 

And so, let us take one experiment of Eugene 
Jolas in I Have Seen Monsters And Angels. It is 
an experiment in, what I have chosen to call, word- 
welding. The problem is this. You see, we do not 
look at an object and extract its qualities one by 
one, catalog them, and then ultimately conclude 
to our object. We do not look at grass and say: 


“Oh yes, green .. . fibrous-textured, . . . spear- 
shaped .. . elongated . . . curved-shaped . . . rooted 
in soil . . . therefore . . . Grass!’ The whole impact 


of the object bursts on us, as Father Hopkins would 
say “brim-in-a-flash-full.” We do not know what 
quality arrives in our intellect first, after the 
intellectus agens has finished its work. It is most 
probable that they all arrive together. Should there 
not be in language an indication of this function 
just as it is performed? A robin’s egg appears to 
us as small, blue, oval, fragile, twig-covered. But 
these sensations do not come to us in the order, 
necessarily, in which I have put them. And they 
certainly do not follow alphabetical order in stream- 
ing through the eye. The fact of the matter is, 
they all rush in together. Hence—at least in the 
matter of epithets—a justification for word-weld- 
ing, if there is any justification for it at all. Of 
course, to those who think that Beauty has become 
fossilized, and can make no advancements, not 
even by reason of the impatiences and nervousness 
of the Twentieth Century this whole discussion will 
be no more than an annoyance. But those that 
believe that Beauty, like Truth, is vital and versa- 
tile, will listen in all parts to see what they can 
learn. 

The perfect specimen of word-welding does not 
contain a hyphen. “World-mothering air,” says 
Father Hopkins; likewise, “love-laced,” “moth- 
soft,” “dappled-with-damson,” “white-fiery,” “flint- 
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flake,” “crimson-cresseted,”’ and countless others. 
But these are “efforts” at the word-forging of 
which I speak. The perfect unity and simplification 
of the language occur where the hyphen is ex- 
punged, where there is absolutely no need of it. 
Such examples in Father Hopkins are “flockbells,” 
“baldbright,” “wolfsnow,” “moonmarks,” “spend- 
savour,” “bloomfall,” and so on. 

Alexis Arapoff, the painter, once told me that he 
never sees merely a color in an object. He sees both 
a color and a texture together. He does not splash 
green on a canvas, and call it grass. It must be 
textured as grass. Wool white is one thing, paper 
white another, snow white, still another, linen 
white, cloud white—the textures alter the very 
character of white to a painter using his pigments; 
so, possibly, to a poet using his language. 

I have perhaps given now enough preliminaries 
to introduce some of the concoctions, if one may 
call them so, of Eugene Jolas. Not all these word- 
weavings are successful. But few of them are un- 
interesting. 

Jolas speaks of a telephone which “shrilljingled.” 
Naturally, he “phonehallooed” his answer. He even 
“bellowshrieked” it, “starewondered” at a white 
page in front of him and “swiftfingered” some 
notes in a room that grew “terrordark.” He “flash- 
saw” in the darkness. The room grew “vertigomad” 
while he “awestared” into the past and the future. 


FAREWELL TO A SAINT 


SAINT Andrew Bobola, the Jesuit Polish Martyr, 
had been solemnly canonized on Easter Sunday by 
Pipe Pius XI. Thousands upon thousands had 
flocked to St. Peters for the ceremony and after- 
wards to the Gest, the Jesuit church in the heart 
of Rome, where his body had rested for fifteen 
years, after it was brought out of Russia and saved 
from the desecrating hands of the Bolsheviks. 
There he had lain in a side chapel and there he 
soon became the object of the veneration and pray- 
ers of the people of Rome. Romans love their Saints 
with as much enthusiasm as that which is wrongly 
placed, alas, on movie stars in other parts! 

Rome is the city of Saints, the city of martyrs, 
nevertheless, it was loath to lose even this one. 
When the news came that Saint Bobdéla was to be 
taken back to his native Poland, there was surprise, 
sorrow and a little displeasure expressed; he seemed 
to belong to Rome after so many years and a 
canonized Saint is accounted to be a precious pos- 
session and a powerful friend. His holy, martyred 
body, clothed in priestly vestments, was placed in 
the middle of the Gest; people by the hundreds 
flocked around it for weeks, people bent in prayer 
on trying to touch the glass case. 

The day of his departure, June 8, finally dawned. 
At six in the evening, Saint Bobéla was to be taken 
to the station and put on a special train bound 
for Poland. The church was hung with damask and 
lighted with crystal chandeliers. Vast crowds filled 
it, even to the side chapels. All the Jesuits of Rome 
were there, and besides, the Polish College, the 
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German College, the Pio-Latino or South American 
Seminary, the Russicum. About ten Cardinals in 
their rustling red robes, Bishops, Monsignori. The 
choir sang the Hymn of the Martyrs, Deus, tuorum 
militum, in which the sufferings of these soldiers 
of Christ are extolled. Eight Carabinieri—a sort of 
gorgeous policeman, in full dress uniform and tall 
feathered hat—mounted guard around il Santo; 
four golden lanterns swung at the corners of the 
urn and a forest of waving palms, carried by little 
boys, surrounded him. 

When the rich silver urn, made in Poland, was 
carried out of the Gesu, down the crowded church, 
on the shoulders of six Jesuits, it was a most touch- 
ing sight. It seemed to be something between a 
funeral and a feast, one did not know just which; 
there was a feeling of sadness because the Saint 
was leaving Rome. Out in the street, the music 
was playing, more crowds were waiting, all the 
houses decorated with draperies; everyone was 
praying—asking for a last blessing, a last grace, 
and all felt sure that il Santo listened attentively 
and was ready to intercede in Heaven for his friends 
on earth. The busy traffic was stopped, made to 
pause awhile to watch the doing of God’s world! 
All the people who were in the church, hurried out 
and ran across the great Piazza Venezia, to watch 
the procession as it wound its way down the wide 
Via dell’Impero. 

A fat “Romana” standing on the curb, pro- 
nounced her opinion on the lovely procession as 
it passed out of sight. “Mistero,”’ she said; “one 
needs the invisible eye of the Holy Ghost to see and 
understand all this.” 

Around the bend, the procession was coming 
slowly: first, a group of twenty to thirty policemen 
in white summer uniforms, followed by another 
group of Fascists, in full gala, with swords drawn. 
Then, a small, modest looking Ford, in which rode 
the General of the Jesuits. After him, came hun- 
dreds of Jesuits and seminarians in cottas,—those 
of the Oriental rites in bright, flowing robes, blue, 
yellow and white. All sang the Te Deum and pre- 
ceded the precious silver white urn, still surrounded 
by lights, red flowers and waving palms. It was fol- 
lowed by more Jesuits, then by the several hundred 
Polish pilgrims, who were to travel back with Saint 
Bobéla. The people of Rome came last, following 
right in the wake of the Saint, hundreds of men 
and women, all praying, all singing. It was a very 
beautiful and touching sight, which brought a lump 
in one’s throat and tears to one’s eyes and some- 
thing indescribable in one’s heart. All the bells of 
the surrounding churches were ringing, as il Santo 
passed; it was almost eight o’clock of a beautiful 
evening in June. A few weeks before, down that 
same Via dell’Impero, Hitler, another persecutor of 
the Church and maker of martyrs, marched tri- 
umphantly! 

Thus, Saint Andrew Bobdéla left Rome. There is 
an empty place in the Gesu, but not in the hearts of 
his friends, who still pray him faithfully, even 
if he is in far away Poland. Some may still be 
secretly awaiting his miraculous return to the 
Eternal City. CAROLA MACMURROUGH 




















BOOKS 


ADMIRATION OF SISTERS, 
VINDICATION OF THE FATHER 


Tue Mrracitz or HawortH: A Bronte Stupy. By W. 

Bertram White. E. P. Dutton and Co. $3.50 
THERE are some great personalities in literature and 
history who are perennially interesting to authors and 
readers. Such it would appear are the Bronté Sisters, 
who for all their quietness and simplicity are never-end- 
ing subjects of studies. It is interesting to note that 
scarcely a year has passed since 1857 that some one has 
not written about them, although very little new evi- 
dence has been disclosed concerning their lives. 

The Miracle of Haworth, by W. Bertram White, is the 
newest of these studies and a delightful one it is, too. 
Mr. White’s principal object in giving us this story is 
not only his sincere admiration for the gifted sisters, 
but a desire to place their father, the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté, in a more favorable light. 

Mrs. Gaskell, the first and most famous of the biog- 
raphers wrote the Life of Charlotte Bronté shortly after 
the death of Charlotte in 1857. Although she had been a 
guest in their home, she put several incidents in her 
book that were uncomplimentary to the father, which 
were deleted at his request from later editions, but the 
opinions cropped up again in other writers, perhaps for 
purposes of contrast. These stories are unjust, according 
to Mr. White, and he wishes in this book to silence 
them forever. 

The book is enthusiastically and charmingly written, 
beginning with the Irish heritage of Patrick Bronté, or 
Brunty or even O’Prunty, as revealed by the research of 
Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

The Rev. Patrick Bronté, B.A., minister of Hartshead- 
cum-Clifton, married Maria Branwell, a Cornish maiden 
of Penzance, in 1813. After seven years they moved to 
Haworth with their six children, and in the parsonage 
they lived for the remainder of their lives. The Rev. Mr. 
Bronté died in 1861, the last surviving member of the 
remarkable family. Haworth is now almost a shrine for 
the Bronté devotees, where the whole village bespeaks 
their memory. 

The simple life of the parsonage with its cycle of cus- 
tomary work and play, of joys and sorrows, is built up 
to the inevitable climax of the flaming genius in the 
three sisters, with their little day of fame and untimely 
deaths. 

Wisely, Mr. White has interspersed the incidents in 
their lives with numerous quotations from their letters 
and poems, which give credence to the tale, and he 
makes it clear from their own words that they were not 


the victims of poverty and cruelty. 
CATHERINE MURPHY 


DEMI-PAGAN 
AGAINST THE WORLD 


Georcs SANTAYANA. By George W. Howgate. Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania Press. $3.50 
THIS book is a fine compendium and a fairly good ap- 
praisal of the works of George Santayana, from his 
high school verses done at Boston Public Latin School, 
through many articles and books up to, and including, 
his only novel, The Last Puritan. There is but a thin 
sketch of Santayana’s life: born in Madrid 1863; came 
to America 1872; entered Harvard 1882; teacher at Har- 


vard to 1912 when he left America for Spain; England 
during the World War; after that until now, Rome. 

From the style of his poems and prose it is easy to 
estimate Santayana as a literary artist. He is majestic, 
serene, polished, deft . . . almost too flawless in his com- 
mand of the inevitable word and phrase. The schools 
of America aided him, a poor, little alien speaking a 
foreign tongue, in making English a medium splendid 
and supple for his Latin genius. But they also aided 
him in losing completely the heritage of his Faith. 


Perchance when Carnival is done, 
And sun and moon go out for me, 
Christ will be God, and I the one 
That in my youth I used to be. 

For this reason it is not easy to estimate Santayana 
as a philosopher. Having lost sight of the Divinity of 
Christ and the Divine Maternity of Our Lady, turn- 
ing his mind against the Mysteries of the Blessed Trinity 
and the Incarnation, and even against the mystery of 
the wedding of flesh and spirit that makes ¢ rational 
animal, forgetting all about Original Sin and Satan’s 
angelic intelligence, he has formed his own philosophy, 
not in the light of Revelation, but in the cold darkness 
of the thought of the moderns, especially Spinoza, each 
of whom he rejects, but does not reject their absolutely 
independent method of procedure. Santayana is lone- 
some. That is why he lives in Rome. 

And if he harkens back with childlike confidence to 
Homer, Aristotle, Democritus, Heraclitus and especially 
Plato, does he not know that the Old-World Scholastics 
saved them for us, have years ago incorporated them 
and understood them better than any man alive? Surely 
Santayana, as many another, Revelation apart, does not 
think that an exquisite style flavored from the classics, 
a careful use of originality, a touch of Leopardi and 
DeMusset, an appeal for pity by seeming to despise all 
pity, and a mischievous pride by the device of a tender 
humility can hide the fact that the thought he gives 
us is either a part of, or inferior to, the thought we 
have already. The residue is purely personal to himself: 
a residue of contradictions, vagueness, evasions, change 
and utter nonsense. It is mental violence with piano ac- 
companiment, and it is not worth it. 

THOMAS BUTLER FERBNBY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN FAMILY 


LATIN AMeErIcA. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. The Macmillan 

Co. $3.75 
DEVOTED as he has been, during the greater part of a 
long life, to Spanish studies, Professor Kirkpatrick is 
well equipped to produce a rapid survey of Latin Ameri- 
can history. Two chapters on Latin America in the 
Cambridge Modern History are among his earlier writ- 
ings. Recently his Spanish Conquistadores has won fa- 
vorable comment. Most important, he approaches his 
task with a calm, sane, judicial attitude of mind. He 
tries to be fair to the Church, which he regards, how- 
ever, more as a social force than as a religious institu- 
tion. The forty pages on the colonial period are neces- 
sarily very sketchy. Even the much greater space, some 
thirty chapters devoted to the period of independence 
and national development, is too cramped for adequate 
treatment of many problems. But for the reader who 
wants a quick introduction to twenty-odd nations this 
book can be recommended among the half-dozen best in 


the field. 
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We are becoming more and more aware of our South 
American neighbors. Whatever the danger, real or prop- 
agandist, of Nazi-Fascist rule in the Republics, at least 
the scare has put us in a better frame of mind for an 
understanding or wanting to understand the Spanish 
character. We can get our information from journalists, 
who write to suit the public taste; we can get it from 
the Marxists with their peculiar bias; we can get it from 
historians with enough professional pride to try to tell 
us what has actually happened. Professor Kirkpatrick 
belongs to this last group. 

Professor Kirkpatrick is also a teacher. He knows that 
the apparent English equivalents of Spanish terms just 
do not fit the institutions to which they are loosely ap- 
plied. Hence he explains: revolution, democracy, con- 
stitution, dictator. He treats each political unit separate- 
ly, but he keeps before us the great South American 
family. He makes his history largely biographical, which 
in fact it was. He does not shrink from the ever-present 
caudillo, good or bad, since he realizes how naturally the 
strong man plays his part on the stage of Latin Amer- 
ica. And he notes the political prudence of the United 
States in dealing with de facto governments. 

We could wish that the author had been a bit more 
outspoken on the hypocritical righteousness of Wood- 
row Wilson and his support of the anti-clerical element 
in Mexico. On the whole, however, he writes a well- 
balanced narrative. Our hasty reading of the book may 
have missed a minor mistake or two. For the most part, 
he seems to have relied upon secondary sources which 
he selects and follows critically. On several important 
issues, Bolivar and the new hierarchy for example, we 
fee] reassured when he cites the best sources. 

RAYMOND CORRIGAN 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Jutm BILuiarT AND Her InstirutTe. By Sister F. de 

Chantal. Longmans, Green and Co. $2.40 
GOD always has His valiant women just where they 
are needed. When the world is all wrong religiously 
He calls on them to teach it sanity. Their courage makes 
us wonder why virility should not mean womanliness 
too. To this sainted cohort of Theresa, Madeleine Barat, 
Mother Cabrini and others, Sister Julie is no stranger. 

Catholic enthusiasm is the pith of this delightful book. 
Sister Julie’s life was extraordinarily active, within and 
without, closely resembling the miracle of Calvary. 
Twenty odd years an invalid, a miraculous cure, the 
spreading of her Congregation despite extreme poverty, 
persecution even by Christ’s friends, these formed the 
life in which she delighted as a lover of our Lord. 

Since her death the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
have, by their zeal, proven her an epic-making as well 
as an epoch-making heroine; and this because a simple 
Frenchwoman was wise enough to love God. 

JOHN D. Boyp 


BerorE Dawn. By Juliana von Stockhausen. E. P. 

Dutton and Co. $2.50 
OUT of the post-war restlessness of Austria, when new 
isms were being nurtured in dark corners, and the 
masses were preparing to strike at the heedless aris- 
tocracy, Juliana von Stockhausen has written her novel, 
Before Dawn. With the marriage of her more-or-less 
hero, Carlo Herzogenbusch, member of a proud patri- 
cian family, to Maria Antonie von Braunsberg, a sculp- 
tress of lesser social standing, the author strikes the key- 
note of her story. Count Casimir Herzogenbusch, Car- 
lo’s cousin and head of the family, set his face against 
this match. It was out of the question that Carlo should 
marry one of the lesser aristocracy who had no financial 
endowment. However, the marriage takes place, and 
Carlo lives a long period of work and worry with his 
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wife and three children in the castle of Mariabrunn, an 
estate belonging to Casimir. Nor does the presence of 
his selfish, hypochondriac aunt, Britta, in a wing of the 
castle lessen his burden. Little by little Carlo, becoming 
infected with the germ of socialism, slips away from 
aristocratic ideals and traditions. Casimir is about to 
reclaim Mariabrunn to assign it to the manager of his 
estates when Carlo openly declares himself a member of 
the National Socialist movement, implicitly blaming his 
action on the smug conservativism of his cousin. 

This is a sad tale from beginning to end. Into the lives 
of her characters the author has injected little or no 
peace. The complacent existence of her aristocrats is 
pitiable; the misguided zeal of her socialists is quite as 
pathetic. It is difficult to say just where the author’s 
sympathies may lie, though they are certainly not with 
the aristocracy. Now that the “dawn” has broken over 
Austria, she may have clearer and more definite motives 
for alarm. JosspH R. N. MAXWELL 


BgHIND THE BaLLots. By James A. Farley. Harcourt, 

Brace and Co. $3 
EARLY in life Mr. Farley chose politics as his field, 
and in his native town of Grassy Point, New York, a 
Republican stronghold, he had himself elected to a minor 
office as a Democrat. This started him on a course marked 
by uniform success. Local, metropolitan and State con- 
tests provided him with experience that found fullest 
application in his management of the last two national 
campaigns, beginning with the organization of the move- 
ment that secured the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt at 
Chicago. Of special interest here is the description of 
the methods by which the Roosevelt-Garner coalition 
was effected. The elections are traced step by step with 
emphasis on points of tactics that carry over some of 
the excitement of the actual struggle. 

As the official leader in these campaigns and the most 
active and tireless worker, Mr. Farley supplies first-hand 
information on men, methods and events along with his 
own impressions of them. Touching only indirectly on 
most of the policies of the New Deal, he goes into detail 
regarding the Post Office and frankly discusses its man- 
agement,—the distribution of offices, and the special 
stamp issues. He is particularly good when disclosing 
the assumed horror of Republicans at party patronage, 
when commenting on the hostility of the big newspapers 
to the Administration, and when describing how the 
Liberty League was exploded. For the student of politics 
this book is a mine of political lore, and for the gen- 
eral reader it is an interesting revelation of the work- 
ing of the machinery behind the political scene. It shows 
the brighter side of politics and, while rejoicing in his 
work, Mr. Farley does not hide the fact that for most 
of those who take it up as a career politics leads only 
to disappointment. Wiu1am A. Dowp 


THe Crry Lies Four-Square. By Edith Pargeter. 
Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc. $2 
ON reading a plot outline of this story, one may, per- 
haps, be inclined to label the book commonplace. So 
from the beginning, let me give assurance that it is any- 
thing but commonplace. Julian Sears, a young doctor, 
and Margaret, his bride-to-be, are seeking a home in the 
little town of Charleworth. Both book lovers, in their 
roamings through the town, they find a manuscript book 
of verse—the emotional life of Patrick Mundy and his 
lost love, Damaris. Then they chance upon just the house 
they are seeking; an old house which will be the home 
of their desire and their dreams. In the interval before 
the wedding, Julian takes up his abode in the house but 
all is not serene. The soul—not the ghost—of Patrick 
Mundy bridges sense and space to tell his tragic tale to 
Julian. Loving, and all-unknowing, beloved in turn, Pat- 
rick had foregone his chance for earthly happiness with 
Damaris for a pledge that she would be his for eternity. 
Killed in his youth, he has now been dead a hundred 
years, separated from his body, exiled from heaven and 
alas! he cannot find his Damaris. After much tribulation, 
Julian and Margaret find peace in their earthly home; 














and Damaris comes to lead Patrick by the hand, out of 
the city of Charleworth to the City of God, to the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the city which lies four-square. 
The book is thoughtful and whimsical, serious and 
reverent, and altogether charming. The verses from the 
book of Patrick Mundy have much of poetry in them. 
The author has a near genius for creating atmosphere 
and fairly overwhelms us with erudition. And yet, ac- 
cording to the publishers, she is a young lady—twenty- 
four years of age—who has had little or no formal edu- 
cation and whose daily occupation is that of assistant in 
a drug store in a small country town. As I said in the 
beginning this is not a commonplace book; it is superior 
in every way; and coming from such a source, little 
short of wonderful. ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


I Bevieve in Epucation. By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 

Sheed and Ward. $2.50 
ONE of America’s most distinguished Catholic educa- 
tors gives us in this book his own personal philosophy 
of education. This philosophy of education represents a 
synthesis of the results of his years of practical ex- 
perience, the observations of a critically intelligent man, 
and the beliefs of a Catholic concerning the nature and 
end of man. Such a book has inherent interest for both 
the non-Catholic and the Catholic educator. 

However, there is much in the book that should be ex- 
panded, developed and amplified before it can be com- 
pletely satisfactory reading. Does Mr. Fitzpatrick really 
believe that the average classroom teacher in Des 
Moines, or a principal in Portland, or a professor at 
Teachers College knows what he means when he says: 

Things may be in active or in passive potentiality. 

In both cases they have capacity to receive and to 
attain perfection. In a passive potentiality, an ex- 
trinsic agent brings the thing to its actuality. In 
active potentiality, the outside agent is merely an 
aid, an instrumental efficient cause, but the prin- 
cipal effective agent is the person himself through 
his active intellect. 

Or does he think that any reader—and there are 
bound to be many—who does understand such passages 
will bear with a book which gives space to Browning 
and Tennyson et al—space which might better have been 
devoted to the examination of educational problems or 
the presentation of his own conclusions about important 
matters? Barry TRAVERS 


HISTORY OF THE Popgs. By Ludwig von Pastor. Vol- 

umes XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX. B. Herder Book Co. 

$5 per volume 
DOM ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B., in these three volumes 
gives an English translation of Volume XIII of Pastor’s 
German text. That was the last volume to which Pastor 
gave his own corrections. The period covered embraces 
the Pontificates of Gregory XV and Urban VIII, that is, 
the years 1621 to 1644. 

This, from the point of view of the student of Church 
history, is one of the most important and most crowded 
epochs in his history of the Western Church. The Reform- 
ation had already settled down on Europe, and the period 
which Pastor here examines takes in a great deal of the 
Counter-Reformation. The Renaissance was becoming 
past history; the Protestant attack on the unity of 
Christendom had dealt its heaviest blows, and the 
Church, in the Counter-Reformation, was going through 
the stress of the inner spiritual revival which arose, not 
from any outer pressure, but from the inward renewal 
that is inherent in the Church. 

So there is much movement in these volumes. They 
treat of the foundation of propaganda, of the beginnings 
of the modern missionary movement. The Thirty Years’ 
War looms prominent, Jansenism appears on the scene. 
Galileo’s condemnation by the Inquisition in 1633 finds 
its place, Cardinal Richelieu’s activities are not neglected. 

The translation is exceedingly well done; Dom Ernest 
Graf is a worthy successor to the two distinguished 
Oratorians who were responsible for the first twenty- 
four volumes appearing in English. HENRY WatTTs 





THEATRE 


MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS. There are two murders on 
the New York stage which are among the most popu- 
lar dramatic episodes of this season. Rarely, if ever, 
have theatrical murders been followed by audiences with 
such enthusiastic interest. As both are committed by 
parents in defense of their daughters, and as there are 
other points of resemblance in the two plays in which 
the murders occur, it is fitting to consider them together. 

The first is Guthrie McClintic’s production of Mamba’s 
Daughters, dramatized by Dorothy and Du Bose Hey- 
ward from Mr. Heyward’s novel. This is the play in 
which Ethel Waters, in competition with a number of 
New York’s most brilliant women stars, is offering at 
the Empire Theatre some of the finest and most poignant 
acting of the year. In the drama, as in life, Miss Waters 
is a Negress. But whereas in life she is an artist and 
a genius, in the play she is an untutored field-hand, 
swayed by one fierce passion, love of her child. 

She herself is Hagar, Mamba’s daughter. Her own 
daughter has come into the world with artistic intel- 
ligence and a beautiful singing voice. Hagar and Mamba 
unite in devoting their lives to the education of the girl 
and the development of her gifts. Everything they earn 
goes to her. They themselves are almost unclothed, 
almost starved. The girl is a fine type, worthy of their 
sacrifices. But just as she is entering her brilliant career, 
she is drugged and ruined by a rat of the plantation 
sewers—a rat whose worthless life Hagar once saved. 
She then tries to kill him, but is prevented by her 
mother. When the rat fastens himself on the daughter 
and prepares to live on her and blackmail her throughout 
life the primitive mother seeks him out alone, and 
strangles him with her work-hardened hands. It is a 
deeply satisfying moment to the audience, for it com- 
bines retribution and an art that will live in the history 
of the theatre. 

There is much that is unique in Ethel Waters’ acting, 
but its most striking feature is the subtlety with which 
she avoids the pitfall of sentimentality into which her 
réle might easily lead her. Without words, without 
gestures, almost without action, she ceaselessly ex- 
presses the mother love that dominates her. Her smile 
conveys it; so does the devotion in her eyes; so does 
the inner light that illumines her plain black face. Her 
murder scene is purely Greek—restrained, icy, im- 
placable. There is no “emoting” on the stage of the 
Empire these nights. There is Art—swinging to clear 
and quiet heights, carried to profound and subtle depths. 


THE GENTLE PEOPLE. The parent who commits a 
murder in Gentle People is a father, and Sam Jaffe 
interprets him so perfectly at the Belasco Theatre that 
Irwin Shaw, author of the play, should and probably 
does feel under lasting obligations to him. Here, too, 
the villain is a thug—a New York underworlding, played 
amazingly well by Franchot Tone. His is the familiar 
type of smooth villain whose wooing of the tenement 
girl lies in offering her good times and excitement. 

The girl is ready, even eager to yield. She has prom- 
ised to go away with him. Her father does everything 
he can to save her. Everything but one. Finding it im- 
possible to influence her, he finally does that, too. With 
the aid of an old crony he murders the thug on the 
very night of the proposed elopement; and he plans the 
murder so cleverly that he is not suspected. 

The Group Theatre’s presentation of this latest offer- 
ing is up to its usual high standard in production, cast- 
ing and direction. All the acting is good, and one scene 
in a Turkish bath is among the most amusing bits of 
the season. But when all is said and done, it is the 
murder that fascinates the audience—even as in Mam- 
ba’s Daughters. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


IDIOT’S DELIGHT. All the graces of a first-rate pro- 
duction cannot conceal the fact that this Robert Sher- 
wood comedy is a tawdry tale about confessedly cheap 
people, and if production values are high, moral values 
are correspondingly low. Happily the blasphemous con- 
notation of the title has been lost, for whereas the play 
tried to be “stimulating” on the subject of the Deity, 
the film contents itself with being suggestive in the 
matters of deportment and dress. A vaudeville hoofer 
en route to Geneva with his troupe puts up at an Alpine 
hotel on the eve of the next war. There he encounters 
his partner of a sordid adventure back in Omaha who 
is traveling as a countess with a munitions king. The 
dancer’s attempt to link her with the past leads to 
sophisticated sparring which goes on until a climactic 
air raid reduces them to honesty, of a sort. Clarence 
Brown’s direction is fluent, carrying the main comedy 
action at a brisk tempo against a background of fear 
and bitter disillusionment, while unveiling an incidental 
gallery of sharply etched characters from pathetic 
waiters to raucous radicals. As for the author’s comment 
on war, it comes as a kind of monolog from that anom- 
aly, an apparent Communist preaching pacifism, cer- 
tainly an ironic deviation from the party line as laid 
down before and after Munich. Clark Gable and Norma 
Shearer are most effective in vulgar réles, aided by Ed- 
ward Arnold, Charles Coburn, Joseph Schildkraut and 
William Edmunds. But whatever the technical merits 
of the piece, it is definitely objectionable on the score 
of a coarse intrigue coarsely stated. (MGM) 


WINGS OF THE NAVY. This is the film said to mark 
the Government’s entry into the field of motion pic- 
ture propaganda and its chief message does appear to 
be the need for an increased air force. Made with the 
cooperation of the Navy, it presents a stirring series 
of flight scenes built upon a slight and rather un- 
original story. Lloyd Bacon’s method has been to keep 
the action moving at top speed and let the plot take 
care of itself. The elder of two brothers, both Navy 
pilots, is grounded after a serious crash and thereafter 
devotes his knowledge to designing a new type plane. 
The ship takes the life of one test pilot before the 
younger brother risks both his career and his life to 
justify the new design. An incidental romance rings 
the changes on the self-sacrifice theme. George Brent, 
Olivia de Havilland and John Payne play the triangle. 
This is fine for the aeronautics fans. (Warners) 


ARIZONA WILDCAT. Jane Withers is current again, 
but in a better than usual vehicle about the old West 
and a reformed bandit who reverts to type for a good 
deed. Leo Carillo and Henry Wilcoxon are swashbuckling 
hombres and it is wholesome family fare with a special 
appeal for the young. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


ST. LOUIS BLUES. The title of this film is not apropos 
any particular turn of the story, but it is a ready index 
to the type of entertainment supplied. The routine 
specialties of the musical comedy type are strung to- 
gether and imposed on an anachronistic tale of life 
aboard a Mississippi showboat. A Broadway star, flee- 
ing from a dishonest manager, takes refuge on the fail- 
ing showboat and brings it momentary prosperity until 
her disguise is penetrated and an injunction looms. But 
complications of this kind were made to be solved by a 
spectacular production number and the main business of 
presenting Dorothy Lamour in plaintive song is scarcely 
interrupted. Lloyd Nolan supplies the masculine interest 
with Tito Guizar and Maxine Sullivan assisting with 
the tuneful music. The picture will provide fair adult 
diversion. (Paramount) THomas J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


THE WEEK witnessed disappointments darkening 
human lives. . . . To show how much he wanted her, 
a young suitor in Cleveland proposed to his intended 
with a gun pointed at her head. Instead of the lady, he 
got six months in jail... . A New York woman became 
dejected over her inability to commit suicide. She drank 
two different types of poison, jumped from a third-story 
window, all in vain. ... While pleading guilty to robbing 
homes and autos, a prisoner pointed out extenuating 
circumstances: “My horoscope told me the yes-part of 
my mind would always dominate the no-part,” he ex- 
plained. The judge sent both the yes-part and the no-part 
to Sing Sing for five years. . . . The pulling power of ad- 
vertising was shown in Texas. A full-page advertisement: 
“Wanted—A good, soaking general rain that will cover 
Kent County,” was sponsored by local firms. As news- 
boys received the paper on the streets, rain began to fall. 
The rain soaked the county. .. . An educational survey 
showed few college freshmen are over sixty years of 
age. One sixty-nine-year-old freshman in Chicago was 
the only college boy approaching seventy. He finished 
high school last June, expects a degree by his seventy- 


third birthday. . . . Science pushed ahead into the un- 
known. . . . A method of making pearls from fish eyes 
was developed. ... A professor of zoology attacked the 


hot dog and the hamburger, charging them with re- 
sponsibility for widespread trichinosis. “We know that 
the average hot dog is barely warmed before being 
slapped into a mustard bath and yawning roll,” the pro- 
fessor declared. If the hot dog were really hot, there 
might be less trichinosis in the country, trichinosis stu- 
dents felt. ... 


Ravages of crime provoked bitter feeling. . . . Thieves 
stole five overcoats at a policemen’s ball in the Midwest. 
. . . Robbers stole a bridegroom’s hired Prince Albert 
suit, delayed the wedding. . . . Accidents were observed. 
. .. An Illinois man inadvertently mixed a .22 calibre 
cartridge with his pipe tobacco. Only the bow! of the 
pipe was blown into an adjoining room, the stem re- 
maining in the Illinois man’s teeth. . . . An express 
train struck an autoist in New York State. The autoist 
was uninjured. Experts were studying the situation to 
ascertain if some method could be discovered whereby 
express trains could strike autoists without injury to the 
latter. . . . Confirmation of the old saying that typo- 
graphical errors sometimes are veracious was obtained. 
A New York paper printed the following typographical 
error: “The demonstration was staged by the New York 
joint committee to lift the Spanish democracy, a group 
made up of various Loyalist sympathizers.” . . . Journeys 
were reported. ... Light and Justice, two daughters of 
the commissioner from Puerto Rico to Washington, 
sailed for San Juan to visit their sisters, Equality and 
Fraternity. . . . 50,000 boys and girls of New York City, 
from six to sixteen years of age, voted Roosevelt first, 
God second in a popularity contest. Hitler was the most 
hated, Mussolini second, the devil third. .. . 


In the international arena, there were indications that 
England is becoming firmer with Hitler. Mrs. Bridget 
Hitler, wife of Adolf’s half-brother, was summoned to 
a police court in London to pay back taxes. ... The 
Soviet Government continued its drive to make the 
workers work in the “workers’ paradise.” Agents of 
Stalin staged a night raid on a Moscow factory, found 
many workers sitting around telling alleged jokes, found 
fourteen others sleeping in corners of the plant. Sleeping 
and joke-telling in factories cut down production, eco- 
nomic experts declared. . . . A serious shortage of alarm 
clocks throughout Russia raised a vexatious problem 
for slumbering workers. THE PARADER 











